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AN APOLOGY 



CHURCH MUSIC, &c. 



There is no science, human or divine, of such 
universal acceptation among mankind, as that no man 
can be found to impugn its pretensions. In this age 
of subversion, therefore, wherein all religion is de- 
nounced as priestcraft, and civil government as 
tyranny, we are not to wonder that music also should 
have its adversaries. And yet, if, in the whole range 
of human contemplation, there be any one thing 
which would seem less likely than all others to stir 
up strife and contention, that subject is the science 
of sweet sounds. Man, in all ages, from the infancy 
of the world to the present day, has recognised its 
power, and bowed to its influence. In every clime, 
from the frigid regions about the poles, to the burning 
plains of the torrid zone, music has been appealed to 
as the laborum duke lenmai, the joy of buoyant youth, 
the soiace of declining age. Practised by saints and 
angels, lauded by sage philosophers, encouraged by 
grave legislators, and sanctioned not only by the 
usage of time but by almost an identification with the 
most solemn offices of our most holy religion, it has 
come down to us to be aspersed and vilified in this 
our day as a pursuit utterly unworthy of an intellec- 



tual being, and in its noblest exhibitions to be stig- 
matized as a profanation of our ecclesiastical edifices. 
Now although nothing has been recently alleged 
against church music which has not been adduced 
and triumphantly refuted, again and again, in past 
times; yet forasmuch as it is possible that some per- 
sons may be carried away by the specious plausibility 
with which old sophistries have been tricked out, I 
have thought it not amiss, in the absence of a better 
champion, to attempt a brief reply to what modern 
gainsayers continue so pertinaciously to advance. This 
is the more necessary inasmuch as the opposition at 
present is principally conducted by two most respec- 
table public prints, viz. the Standakd, which may be 
considered as the organ of the high-church section of 
Toryism, and the Record, which may with equal 
truth be deemed the representative of the opinions of 
the so-called Evangelical party in the establishment. 
Had the " railing accusation" been confined to that 
portion of the public press which trades in sedition and 
revels in the imaginary perspective of the progressive 
destruction of all our venerable institutions, civil as 
well as sacred, the reproach might have been borne 
with honour, and suffered to pass unheeded as the 
idle snail which leaves its sbmy track upon the village 
steeple. Every Christian musician (and I trust there 
are many such) feels on the occasion with David, the 
man after God's own heart, and yet the most musical 
king the world ever saw, when be bemoans himself 
in Psalm LV, " For it was not an enemy that re- 
proached me, then I could have borne it; neither 
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was it he that hated me, that did magnify himself 
against me, then 1 would have hid myself from him :' 
a psalm appropriately addressed " To the chief mu- 
sician on Neglnoth." Still I should not have had 
recourse to this method of defending the science 
which I have the honour to profess, had not the editor 
of the Standard refused to insert a short commu- 
nication which I addressed to him in reply to some 
of liis animadversions; coutentiag himself in his notice 
to correspondents with calling me "an enthusiast," 
and informing the public that " he could not accommo- 
date his conscience to be the means of disseminating 
opinions which he believed to be erroneous,"' although 
the letter referred to consisted principally of a state- 
ment oi facts. Although this conduct of the editor 
would seem to be a departure from that straight- 
forward rule of rectitude which I would fain believe 
has been and is generally his actuating principle, I 
cannot be very angry with him on the occasion, as it 
has afforded me an opportunity of throwing into a 
more permanent shape the few arguments which I 
hope shortly to bring forward. 

The Sta n dahd from time to time, for many months 
last past, has dropt hints of its antipathy to music. 
At length it began to speak more distinctly, and under 
date of the 26th March has a passage of this sort : 

"ScTiBoality of every kind, feasts and festivals, whether culinary 
or imiBical, for both are alike sensaal, ought to be for ever excluded 
from the seats of learning and religion." 



I Ab thin quutadon U mado by memory It is not likely (o be verbally correct, 
but I believe that the senie ia accimitely preterved. 



But its grand attack was perpetrated on occasion 

of its laudation of the conduct of the Bishop of 
London, in refusing to patronize the proposed festival 
in Westminster Abbey. Accordingly, in the paper 
bearing date March 31, we find such sentences as 
the following: 

" If the Bishop thinks ivith ua, that the propriety of employing a 
Church as a place of sensaal recreation, or as a place for the collec- 
tion of money, received in consideration of enjoyment of any hind; if 
the Bishop thinks with us that the propriety of such an employmeDt 
of a Charub is at best doubtful, it ia surely not merely his right, but 
his duty to avoid taking part in the approachiug festival." 

" Our views are altogether practical. Laying out of view, for the 
present, the higher {jueslioii, whether the application to tecalar ases 
of things usaally devoted to the uses of religion be directly sinful 
or otherwise, we are qaite sure that it ia, consequentially, injurioas 
to the interests of the Church that permits it." 

" It is almost an instinct, or if it be not an iostinct, it must be 
amongst the earliest truths that open to the mind, wliich teaches that 
the things of this world cannot be permitted to intrude upon the 
consideration of the next, and the services which these last enjoin, 
without detriment to the parity of religious feeling. Nor mnst we 
lose sight of the fact, that at present the Church of England is, in 
the strictest sense of the word a Church militant ; that she is beset 
with enemies, by no means scrupulous in their warfare — with enemies 
who could easily enough convert a mailer of fingers and fiddlers in 
one of her principal temples, with an apparatus of check-takers and 
door-keepers to collect money for Hearing these stngera and fiddlers, 
into a very opprobrious similitude of a theatrical representation ; 
and, unquestionably, they who would so represent a musical festival 
in n cathedral, would find ready hearers amongst the noa-tnaneal 
part of the world, that is, among nineteen-lwenlielhs of the popula- 
tion, including ourselves in the unhappy majority. It is very true, 
there are those who think that music may be made sobsertient to 
the cultivation of religion ; but it is a doleful truth that there are 
also those, we are persuaded the great majority, if they dare confess 
it, who feel even the eery imall injitsion of music usually permitted in 
our liturgical service, an obstruction, rather than an aid to their 
religious contemplations. The truth of the matter is, the musical 
faculty is not indigenous to our soil.^ We must not fall into the 
mistake, that a love of songa ia a taste for music, eveu were 



3 The editor, perhaps, had forgotten ttiat England ban acquired among 
forelgnerB the musical appellative of " The Afn^in^ liland." 
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we a tinging people, wAicA me are not. It is merely the gratification 
which arises from the combination of k-ariety with regularity, as 
expressed in sounds, the same which we see exhibited in dancing, 
which adds to whatever pleasure ia afforded by the words of a song, 
— but we must not get into a metaphysical treatise. Suffice it to 
iay, that as the iiniiiiliatcd in music do rot go to musical festivals 
for the sake of devotion, so it may reasonably be donbted, that many 
who do go to Buch festivals may be classed with those who go to 
church 

' To hear the mudc there ;' 

and that many more deceive themselves into the notion that their 
feelings are religions, wlteu they are little better than animal aen- 
\ tatioDS." 

Here follows a long quotation from the " Life of 
Mary Jane Graham," which is very excellent but not 
to the point, seeing that it is an eulogy upon sacred 
music, rather than a deprecation of it, and concludes 
with a touching exhortation to those who are affected 
by it not to mistake the feelings excited by music 
only, for the influence of genuine religious sentiments ; 
after which the article proceeds, 

"And now one word to church music generally — a word which 
we think it the more imperative to offer, because we have observed 
B Hrong dUpomion amongU tome of the best minUler» of the Church, 
to increase its qaaiitity by cliaunting, to the organ, the ' Te lieum,' 
the ' Jubilate,' the ' Nunc dimittas,' [dimiltis] and other portions of 
the church service, so eloqaent, so full of masculine dignity in their 
composition, that tnaaic, or any other added ornament, cannot fail to 
deform them. The word that we would say, we shall put into the 
form of a question. Has chorcli music proved favourable to devo- 
tion amongst the humbler classes ? Has the addition of an organ 
increased the congregation of country churches ? Nay, has it not 
had the reverse effect ? Has it not deprived the people frequently 
of the interest which they took in what we may intelligibly, though 
not properly call as a distinction, the vocal part of the chnrch ser- 
vice } Our own experience certainly concludes unfavourably to the 
nse of instrumental music in Divine worshi|) ; and for a reason which 
we have hinted above, we wish to see all the musical part of the 
service within the old limits, which were sufficient to give rest to 
the clergyman." 



" To rotnrn to the Westminster festival. Might it not be as well 
held in Wealminster Hail as in Weatminster Abbey, lehere all occa- 
iiion of offence would be removed? The puqjose of the celebration 
is good ; ike celebration i<sel/ blameless : the only objection is to the 
place — why not change tlie place } Why set an example of treating 
ligliHy tlie reverence due to saered things? One more last word. 
We know to what iriitabie race musical people belong ; and there- 
fore we declare that we shall not defend in controversy any of 
tlie opinions which we Lave advanced above. Our fair readers, 
of all BgeSj and sexes, and profesaiona, may call ua Gotha, with a 
perfect assurance that they will not be answered." 

However, notwithstanding the "assurance" with 
which the foregoing paragraph terminates, the editor 
was induced to bestow yet more last words upon the 
subject in his paper of April 2. This effect was 
elicited by the remonstrances of a correspondent who 
signs himself " an Humble Churchman," who had 
adduced several pertinent quotations from the works 
of the Rev. "W". Jones, of Nayland, one of which only 
shall be here introduced. 

" Music will need no other recommendation to our attention, as 
an imprtant subject, when it shall be nnderstood, aa 1 mean to 
show in the first place, that it derives its origin from God himself} 
whence it will follow, thai so far as it is God's work it is His pro- 
perty, and may certainly be applied as such to Hia service. The 
question will be, whether it may be applied to any thing else." 

The signal excellence of this pious sentiment will, 
I am sure, be a sufficient justification of its insertion 
in this place, notwithstanding it does in a manner 
anticipate the orderly course of the subject. The 
editor of the Standard comments upon the letter 
thus : 

"The great reapect in which we hold the opinions of our corres- 
pondent, '^n Humble Churchman,' causes ua to deviate, though very 
reluctantly, from the resolution which \\a avowed at the time, not to 
defend in controversy our opinions upon the subject of church music. 
Upon a carefol perusal of our correspondent's letter, however, we 



;t, as we think, that our dispute mny be brought within a very 
I DBtrow rampass. Is the enjoj'ment derived from music, seosual or 
L ifltellectuan If it be sensual merely, then alt the ciitraordinary 
efTeclB HEcribed to music are, plainly, objections to its admission as 
part of an intellectual service. Piow, »ve agree with our corres- 
pondent that the reception of musical sounds, through the agency of 
lUes, is not, aloue, concUiaive — that the plensiire derived from 
J those souoda is purely sensual ; but when we find that the pieiaure U 
\ Jml as great where the sounds do not and cannot, in any way, conveg 
1 any definite idea to the understandings, we must conclude tljat with 
the senses it begins and ends — in other words, that if is purely sen~ 
Mual ; and timt such it is, appears plainly enough to us from the fact, 
tXisX it acts as powerfully upon irrational animals as upon rational; 
and that those of our own species, who delight in mosic, are as much 
affeeled by it when it is accompanied by the words of an unknown 
language, or unaccompanied by ant/ words whatever. This appears 
L to us as decisive against the intellectoal character of music. The 
f question then is, as to the convenience of an alloy of what is not 
intellectual, infused into ' the singing of the heart and of the noder- 
Btanding.' Some are excited hy music; some are excited by dancing; 
some are excited by opium, and by less innocent means of intoxi- 
cation. Under excitement produced by any of these means, their 
devotions may appear to themselves more sincere, and to others 
more fervent j but the heart of man, 'deceitful above all things,' 
never deceives itself more completely, or perhaps more fatally, than 
when it mistakes the fever of excitement for the steady glow of 
piety." 

"As to our correspondent's reference to the ,Iewish ritual, we 
would remind him that other means of excitement than mnsic were 
permitted in that ritual ; wisely permitted according to the purpose 
of the Jewish dispensation, and to the state of the peculiar people 
to whom that dispensation was given : according, we may add, to 
the state of the surrounding world. The Gospel, however, without 
changing the object of man's adoration, or the moral purpose of man's 
improvement, introduced a system of worship not more strongly 
contrasted in the glorious comprehensiveness of its objects, than in 
the severe simplicity of its forms. It is the Gospel of the poor, as 
well as of the rich — of the rude, as well as of the rehned ; aa such it 
. was dispensed by its Divine Author i as such it ought to be dis- 
f peiised by his servants. There is not one word in the noble liturgy 
' of our own Church, which is not aa plain to the comprehension of 
the most ignorant as of the most learned ; not one word, which 
gravely addressed to the general nnderstanding, may not, under the 
grace of Divine Providence, reach the nnderstanding and the heart 
too, of the humblest worshipper. What needs there then the aid of 
music! We had almost said, what justilicat ion is there for exposing 
men to the danger of mistaking animal sensation for a masculine 
devoDt conviction ? Our own experience certainly has been, that the 
introdiiction of iiuiTumental muiie is the reverse of beneficial, more 



particularly ht covntrg ckurchet ; otherwise we Bboold not have 

alluded to a subject so mnch out of the province of a daily news- 
paper. But we think, we must repeat it, tbat th^ church organ has 
done much to fill Dissenting chapels, aud to repel the humbler classef 
of our fellow-atihjecU to much worse places llian Dissenting ciiapels. 
We have no wish to see our Cathedrals closed, or to have (heir choirs 
silenced. Let those who delight in music, and are satisfied that 
music aids their devotions, repair to those Cathedrals; they are 
generally of the higher and middle classes, and therefore will feel 
little inconvenience. Rut let us, the poor, unlearned, rude, aDd 
humble, still have the severe simplicity of our parochial service." 

" Our correspondent will observe that our objections are all 
strictly practical j and he, at least, will not charge us with any spirit 
of Puritanism. We can assure him that as far as respects the effect 
of church music upon the class to which we ourselves belong, we 
have merely staled the result of very general, not local, observation, 
continued through a great number of years." 

" Tills allusion to the subject must be final, on our part ; but wo 
anxiously hope that it maybe taken up by others better qualified 
than we are, and who can command afield of discussion more worthy 
of the subject." 

Nevertheless this allusion was not final, for a few- 
days afterwards appeared some further remarks upon 
the subject, wherein the Editor shewed some tendency 
to shift his ground, and fell back upon one of Queen 
Elizabeth's injunctions to her clergy, (of which more 
hereafter,) as his army of reserve. Again he was in- 
duced to touch upon the matter in consequence of 
what fell from the Duke of Newcastle in the House 
of Lords ; on which occasion the Editor reiterated his 
recommendation to bold the festival in some other 
place than Westminster Abbey. 

Such are the objections of the Standard. 

The Record bases its opposition to Musical Fes- 
tivals upon rather different grounds. Under date of 
April 24, it speaks thus : 

" VVe are not surprised that any conscientious man, whatever may 
be his religious sentiments, should, on reflection, feel a repugnance 
to such exhibitions as those, in which the sacred mysteries of rere- 



r'lation are degraded to the level of opera, songs ; and the solemn 

n temples of Christian worship are converted into placet of tlieatricat 

enterta'mment, and let out to a multitude of votaries of pleasure." 

"There n-ere many tilings connected with the commemoration of 

Haadcl, and performance of the Messiali, calculated to dazzle and 

, mislead a less cothnsiastic votary of inueic than tlie monarch, [Georga 

III,] who so long ruled in the heartti of his loyal subjects. But in 

. tlie lapse of lifty years, the true character of these festivals has been 

more evidently manifested ; and the ' revelling and banqnetting' with 

I which they are associated, the masquerading, the dancing, the dis- 

I' ItpatioQ which constitute so promiuent a part of ' the entertainment,' 

1 proclaim in language too plain to be mistaken, that these festivals 

f are not of God, but 'of the world, and therefore the world bearg 

"lera.' " 

An argument on the other side of the question 

I having been drawn from the solemnities of the Coro- 

I nation, the editor comments on it as follows : 

As nothing but what is sacred and solemn is admitted 

r into the ceremonial of the Abbey, the parallel between the Corona' 
' tion and the Musical Festivals altogether fails." — 

"And is such a solemnity as tliis, [the Coronation] to be pot on a 
footing with a Mosical Festival ; willi an exhibition intended to gra- 
tify the tenses, in which the sublime language of Scripture is de- 
I lecrated 111 purposes of pleasure ^ to reward those for whose rtffiiwe- 
I ment the perfuriiiers at the Opera house, or the concert have been 
I hired, to utter the high praises of'Jehovah >" 

And now, having given the objections of the adver- 
I saries in their full force, I will proceed to reply to 
L them ; first, however, quoting a sentence or two from 
an old author whom I may have occasion to cite more 
I at large by and by, and this I do because it will 
I serve to show, that there were music-revilers in Eng- 
I land at least as far back as the sixteenth century. 

ii5oto altftoirgt) tttre be none but ftto men To fenfe- 
UCCc anO lilocfeif!) bu natiice, oc oE birpoffrion fo peuif^) 
ana toaitoarO, tljat tdfelus no Dcligljt in a^ussicti t^zm-. 
reluES, anD iiuaCucing; tfje tooctlj anli pcice ttjecof, b? 
tljefc oton affEctionss, oo account of it as a tljinff eirljcc 
tain ano tjnlatoful, oi: IbU anO bnpcofitable ; pet tliEce be 
manp, totto albeit tlitp allotai a moberau anb Cobec bCe of 
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ft fn cftifl mattetd, bo nottDirtSanbins caQ it out of ttje 
cljiiicti as an bncleaite tijinfl;, anO tolll boucftrafe ft no place 
(n tljE feciiitc of (3tib. :5nt if ilie tife tijEreof be pcoiitD to 
be not latofiil onlp fn tlje cliurcl), but profitalile alEo anO 
ftfCEnt, Ii^ tijf practice of tfje tljtii-cl) at a[I times, tlje Dpi= 
nion of ttje [icft leacneO in all ajes, anfl ttie aiirljocifu of 
t^E S)Cript:ii:£s tljcinfdiica in man? places ; 31 tciift rfjat 
tijefc mm tofll refocme tljeic opinions fjom rfiinkinff fo 
haCeln of it, oc refjaine tijtic tounges fjom inueigliins Co 
bittccli) asaiuQ ic.^ 

These words, although written a quarter of a 
milleniuin ago, are as applicable to parties now as 
they were then. Methinks, these unfortunate indi- 
viduals (for, did they think with Dr. Johnson, they 
would esteem the absence of the participation of 
musical pleasures as a privation to be deplored, rather 
than to be vaunted,) must be of the number of those 
of whom old Hooker speaks. " They must have 
hearts very dry and tough, from whom the mdodif of 
the Psalms doth not sometimes draw that wherein a 
mind religiously affected delighteth." 

The arguments of the editor of the Standard, 
against church music in general, may be summed up 
thus : that the pleasure derived from music is "purely 
sensual" and on a level with the excitement produced 
by opium or by dram-drinking, — that it necessarily 
"dtforms" the sacred words with which it is associated, 
— that the people of England, especially the "hum- 
bler classes," are not a musical people,^and that the 
" great majority" of them feel even a " small infusion 
of music" to be "an obstruction rather than an aid to 
their religious contemplations,"^ — that with the ex- 

•The Praiw of Mugicko, Oxford, l.SM. 
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leption of "plain song" our Church does not approve 
its use, — and that therefore, although he would allow 
it in Cathedrals, it ought to be religiously banished 
[from parochial churches, as being incompatible with 

hat he terms an " intellectual service," and utterly 
inconsistent with the " severe simplicity" of the 
iGospel. Against instrumental music in particular, 

id especially the " church organ," he urges, that it 
leprives the people of the interest which they would 
otherwise take in the vocal part of the service, — and 
that it "has done much to fill Dissenting chapels, 
and to repel the humbler classes of our fellow sub- 
jects to much worse places than Dissenting chapels," 
'by which I presume he means beer houses and gin 
.shops. 

Such of his exceptions against Musical Festivals in 
churches as are not included in the foregoing, are: 
that they are secular in their character, — and that the 
many thousands who annually flock to attend them, 
repair thither for " sensual recreation" only, and 
icontribute large sums of money " in consideration of 
the enjoyment" thence derived to them. 

Be it noted that I am not answerable for any de- 
gree of inconsistency which may be apparent upon 
the face of this grievous charge ; I have not wilfully 
misstated any of the arguments of the adversary, and 
as I have before given his own words, the reader is in 
a condition to judge for himself. Now for the reply. 
Surely then the leading dogma, that musical plea- 
sure is purely sensual— a. dogma upon which the 
editor has reared his entire superstructure of de- 
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clamation — is but a monstrous abuse of words. That 
it is derived through the medium of one of the senses, 
no one will take upon him to deny: but is it therefore 
sensual ? Then reading a newspaper or even the 
bible itself, conversing with a friend or listening with 
devout pleasure to the eloquence of a preacher of the 
Gospel, may all likewise be classed as samrat recrea- 
tions. But the opponent, in bis second grand attack, 
guards this point by affirming and attempting to 
prove, that the pleasure derived from music "with 
the senses begins and ends ;" a proposition which he 
endeavours to support by alleging that it acts as 
powerfiilhi upon irrational animals as upon mankind, 
and that all musical men are as }}iuck affected by it vfhen 
purely instrumental as when conjoined with devo- 
tional words ; allegations which if true would not assist 
the demonstration of his previous proposition, but the 
truth of which I roundly deny, and dare him to the 
proof. For is not a faithful dog as powerfully affected 
by a few words from his master, as any rational 
creature could be under the like circumstances; and 
is this to be drawn into proof that the pleasure 
derived through the communication of spoken lan- 
guage is universally .se??^^^/? And as to his allegation 
concerning music merely instrumental, it carries with 
it its own refutation, unless he will take upon him 
to affirm that there is no power at all in language ; 
for if there be any, that power must be superadded to 
the effect of the music when they enter into com- 
bination. But what if it should be found that instru- 
mental music possesses the power not only of pleasing 



the ear, but through the ear of exciting the imagina- 
tion, by caUing up certain trains of ideas ; whether 
by the aid of that powerful auxihary — association, or 
by means of other resources of the art : would this 
amount to a proof that musical pleasure " begins and 
ends with the senses?" I trow not. 

Perliaps, however, our Editor will concede to au- 
thority, what he would not be disposed to yield to 
my weak argumentation. I will debar myself from 
citing the testimony of musicians, because they may 
be considered as interested witnesses. And first. 
Sir John Hawkins. 

"The powers of the imagination, with great appearance of reason, 
are said to hold a middle place between the organs of bodily sense, 
and the faculties of moral perceptioa ; the subjects on which they 
are severally exercised, are couimou to the semeg of seeing- afid 
hearing, the office of which is simply perception ; all pleature thence 
arising being referred to the imagination. The arts which adminis- 
ter to the imaginative faculty the greatest delight, are confessedly, 
poetry, painting, and music." 

Perhaps, however. Sir John may be excepted 
against as a suspicious witness, inasmuch as he may 
be pronounced guilty of having written a History of 
Music. We will pass on. "Music," says Dryden, 
" is inarticulate poetry." What! poetry sensual too? 
then are the psalms of David sensual compositions ! 

But as a poet is next of kin to a musician, I sup- 
pose we must not have recourse to more of the class, 
else might we call upon our mighty Shakespeare to 
pass sentence on "the man that hath not music in 
his soul." Let us hear a philosopher. The great 
Lord Bacon, in his "Sylva Sylvarum," hath these 
words : 
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"The Canees of that whicli is Pleasing', or lagrate to the Heitr- 
ing, may receive light by that which is Pleasing, or lagrate to the 
Sight. There hee two Things Pleasing to the'" Sight (leaving Pio- 
luret and Shapes aside, which are but Secondary Objects, and please 
or displease but in Memory;) these two are, Colourx and Order. 
The pleasing of Colour symbolizeth with the Pleasing of any Single 
Tone to the Ehtb ; but the Pleasing of Order doth symbolize with 
Harmony. And therefore we see in Garden-Unots, and the Frets of 
Homes, and all equall and well answering Figwes, (as Globes, Py' 
rnmidea, Cunet, Cytenders, &c.) how tliey please ; whereas vneguafl 
Figures are bnt deformities. And both these Pleasures, that of the 
Ei/e, and that of the Bare, are but the Elfects of Eqanlily, Good 
Proportion, or Correspondence: So that (out of Question) Equality, 
and Correspondence, are the Causes of Harmony." — p. 37. 

Is this sensuality.'' But hear his Lordship further. 

" It hath beene anciently held, and observed, that the Sense of 
Hearing, and the Kinds of Masick, have most Operalion upon 

Manners." "And therefore we see, that Tunes and j4iren, even 

in their own Nature, have in themselves some Affinity with the 
Affections ; Aa there bee Merry Tunes, Dolefull Tunes, Solemne 
Tunes, Tunes inclining Men's tnindes to Fitly, fVarlike Tunes, &c. 
Bo as it is no Marvell, if they alter the Spirits; considering that 
Tunes have a Predisposition to the Motion of the Spirits iu them- 
selves. But yet it hath been noted, that tliongh this variety of 
Tunes doth dispose the Spirits to variety of Passions, conforme unto 
them i vet generally Musich feedeth that disposition of the Spirits 
which it' findeth."— p. 3S. 

But this may be set down as antiquated philosophy: 
and I must not have recourse to the Greeks; for their 
enthusiastic panegyrics upon music would certainly 
be deemed the effect of mere superstitious fables. 
Some of these, as also many commendations on the 
part of the school-men and others, more especially 
as to its medicinal effect, may be seen enumerated 
by Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, part 2, 
sect. 2, memb. 6, subsect. 3, which I omit. The 
next author called into court shall be one of more 
recent date. Mr. Harris, in one of his much-cele- 
brated "Three Treatises,'' speaks of Music as "a 
most powerful Ally" of Poetry. He adds, 
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" It ia to be observed, t)iat there are various Affeetions, which 
lay be raised by the Power of Music. There are Sounds to make 
b chearful or sad, martial or tender ; and so of almost every other 
~ ■ which we feel. It ia also further observable, that there ia a 
teiprocai Operation between our yiffevtions and our Jdeat." 

Again, after some further preliminary remarks, 

_ s being premised, it will follow, that whatever happens 

to be the jiffeolion or DUptaition of Mind, which ought natornlly to 
result from the Genius of any Pnertiy the same probably it will be in 
tlie Power of some Species of Music to excite. Bnt whenever the 
pruper Affection prevails, it has been allowed that then all kindred 
Ideas, deriveil from external Causes, make the moat sennible Impres- 
sion. The Ideas therefore of Poetry must needs make the most 
sensible Impression, when the Affections, peculiar to them, are al- 
ready excited by the Music. For here a double Force is made co- 
operate to one End. A Poet, thus assisted, finds nut an Audience in 
a Temper, averse to the Genius of his PoeiD, or perhaps at betit 
under a coo! Indifference ; hut by the Preludes, the Symphonies, and 
concurrent Operalien of the Music in all its Parts, rouzed into those 
venj Affections, which he would moat desire." — p. 98. 

And thereupon he adduces Quintilian to the same 
effect. I might insert the entire Treatise, but must 
intent myself with two very short extracts more. 
]e declares, at p. SiS), that 

sensible, I juay even say so iti- 



re few to be found so i 
wlien Good Poetry i 
ime degree to feel the Force of so amiable an Union ;" 

and shortly afterwards, in reply to the possible ob- 
jection arising from the alleged unnalurabiess of the 
lUsical enunciation of the words, he says of the poet. 

He cannot surely bat confess, that he is a Gainer in the Eo'- 

\ge, when he barters the want of a single Probability, that of 

Ptonunciai'ioH, for a noble Heightening of the Affections which are 

suitable to the Occasion, and enable him to enter into the Subject 

with double Energy and Enjoyment." — p. 101. 

Is such an ally as this, I ask, to be restricted to 
icular uses'? Ought it not rather to be sedulously 
lon&ecrated to the service of Him from whom it 
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originated? But the Standakd says it is sensual: 
and, doubtless, on some matters of intelligence, the 
Standard is a great authority. But for the present 
to leave secular authority, and come to that of the 
divines of our own church, I will first cite a passage 
from the incomparable Hooker. 

■' Touching Miisieal Harmony whctlier by Instrnment or by Voice, 
Ruch is the force tliercof, and so pleaaing effects it hath in that very 
part of Man which i» mo»t Divine, that Bonie have been thereby in- 
duced to think that the Soul itself by Nature ia, or hath in it. Har- 
mony. A thing which deligtiteth all Ages, and beseemeth all States ; 
Et thing as seasonable in grief as in joy ; as decent being added unto 
acCiDDB of greatest weight and solemnity, as being used tvhun Men 
most sequester themselves from action." 

" lu Harmony the very Image and Character even of Virtne and 
Vice is perceived, the mitid delighted with their Resemblances, and 
brought by having them often iterated into a love of the things them- 
selves. For which cause there is nothing more contagious and 
pestilent than some kinds of Harmony ; than some, nothing more 
strong and potent unto good." 

"There is that draweth to a marvellous grave and sober medio- 
crity ; there is also that carrieth as it were into ecslacies, filling the 
mind with an heavenly joy, and for the time in a manner, severing 
it from the body : So that although we lay altogether aside the 
consideration of Ditty or Matter, the very Harmony of Sounds being 
framed in due sort, and carried from the Ear to the Spiritual faculties 
of our Souls, is by a Native Puissance and Efficacy greatly available 
to bring into a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled ; apt as 
well to quicken the spirits, as to allay that which is too eager ; 
Boveraign against melancholy and despair ; forceahlc to draw forth 
tears of devotion, if the mind be such as can yield them ; able both 
to move and to moderate all affections. The Prophet David having 
therefore singular knowledge, not in Poetry alone, but in Musick 
also, judged them both to be things mo3t necessary for the House of 
God, left behind him to that purpose a number of divinely indited 
poems ; and was further the Author of adding unto Poetry melody 
in publick Prayer; melody both Vocal and Instrumental, for the 
raising up of Men's hearts, and the sweetening of their affections 
towards God. /n which considerations, the Church of Christ doth 
likewise at this present day, retain it at an ornament to Go£s service, 
and an help to our devotion. They which under pretence of the 
Law Ceremonial abrogated, require the abrogation of Instrumental 
Musick, approving nevertheless the use of Vocal Melody to remain, 
must shew some reason wherefore the one should be thought a Legal 
Ceremony and not the other. In Church Musick, curiosity and < 



tentation of Art, wanton, or light, or unsuitable Harmony, such as 

only pleasetli the ear, and dotli not naturally serve to tLe very kind 

and degree of those impressions, which the matter that goeth with 

it teaveth, or is apt to leave, ia Men's minds, doth rather blemish 

1 Bud disgrace that we do, than add cither beauty or furtherance unto 

^|t. On the other side, the faults prevented, the force and efficacy 

{ the thing when it drowneth not utterly, but fitly suited with 

jbatter altogether sounding to the praise of God, is in truth mott 

^•mirable, and doth much edtfie, if not the understanding, because it 

acheth not ; yet surely the aSection, because therein it worketh 

liacb."— EccLBs, Pol., Lib. V. p. 238. 

It would be long indeed, to quote the sentiments 
bpon this subject of the innumerable ornaments of the 
English Church ; but I will crave permission to in- 
troduce one or two more. Dr. Gauden, Bishop of 
Bxon, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 

, his " Considerations touching the Liturgy of the 
Dhurch of England," p. 35, speaks thus, 

" Some have been more at discord with the Liturgy, because they 

_ d in cathedrals, and other great churches, the use of Muiich both 

f^ocal and Organical, have been applied to some parts of it ; which 

Bertainly is as Lawful as auy Meeter, Psalmody, Hymnology, or 

tinging to Tunef; which was never questioned by learned and godly 

D for lawful in the Worship of God, publick or private, especially 

that of Praising and giving Thanks : Nay, there is no scruple but 

that even in Prayer, and t)ie deepest notes of that, viz. Penitentials, 

both Musick of Voice aud Instruiuenta may be so gravely and soberly 

^applied, as may very much fit the temper of Men's Spirits, and the 

LSplrits of that Duty; when either sad and solemn with Grief, or 

■ chearful and exalted with Joy: Who doubts but Dnvid and the 

eVhole Church of the Jews served God in Spirit and in Truth, amidst 

" those joyfnl and harmonious Noises, they used with Singers and 

Musical Instruments ? The Gift and Use of Musick is so sweet, 80 

Angelical, so Heavenly and Divine, that it is pity God should not 

have the Glory and Honour of it in his Sers'ice, and the Church an 

lioly Comfortable nse of it : Certainly the Christian Church hath 

more cause lo rejoice than the Jews had ; and we see the Angels at 

Christ's Nativity began the Church Musick with the heavenly quire." 

He subsequently says, that 

" It was only fit for those Men's rudeness to abandon Chnrch 
[ Musick, who intended to fill all things with the Alarms of War and 
!B of Confusion." — [quoted from Newte's Preface to Dodwell.] 
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— expressions which, no doubt, had been amply 
verified in his own experience. But passing over 
Hammond, StJlIingfleet, Wetenhall, and other wor- 
thies of the church, we will come at once to more 
modern divines, of whom (and I speak it not dis- 
respectfully) the choice is so great, that 1 know not 
where to pitch. I will, however, select some sen- 
tences. And first from Dr. Bisse, Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Hereford, who in a sermon preached at 
Hereford, at the anniversary meeting of the three 
choirs, Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, in the 
year 1726, and inscribed to Dr. Croft, thus addresses 
his congregation ; 

" Thougti I am far from at&rm'iDg, that the Soul is or tvas made 
for harmony ; yet I cannot affirni less, than that harmony was or- 
dained for man, yea, for the chief among the delighta ordained for 
the sons of men."— p. 22. 

" The strange objections against the use of musick in chorchea, 
invented in these latter times, could in the Primitive have no possible 
plea or pretence, either from Jew or Gentile." — p. 24, 

"No; the continuation of mosick in the Christian chnrch, was, 
and must ever be, rather an invitation to Jews and Gentilet, and all 
unbelievers, to come into its communion; the inclination of nature, 
and the love of usage, that second nature, concurring in them to 
verify that prophecy, that in tliat day thet/ thould come to Sion with 
singing, and joy ihoulit be upon their head." — ["Musick the Delight 
of the Sons of Men," Innys, London, 1 726.] 

And again, speaking of those who have a disrelish 
for sacred music, he calls them 

" Unhappy auditors, who ref»se to hear the voice of the charmer, 
charm be never to widely. Let not such be auditors ; let them wisely 
keep off from the sound of the doctrine and musick of the holy 
place. Such only as have ears to hear, let them hear.'' — p. 2B, 

From Newton's sermon, on a similar occasion at 
Gloucester, in the year 1748, I shall make two or 
three short extracts. 



I " We can only say tn general, that tlie Influences of Sounds, b 
M//y difpoaed and combined, are as admirable as tfje manner in which 
ley are conveyed. Tlieir Burprizing Power either to awaken or 
tmpoae the Mind, — and their absolute Empire over all the Passions 
■ jn the Composition of Man, are universally felt and acknowledged ; 
e is hardly any Constitution ao gross and callous, as to be com- 
Ijdetely proof against them. How sweetly does the insinuating force 
Tf Eloquence and Numben steal upon the Soul, even without the 
incurrence of Mvi'wk ! and how is that Force accelerated and 
tnenled, when this Sister Art is called in to their Assistance." — 



\ " The Scriptar 
ie the irreguh 

life to Devotion. 

■at it is needless to repeat theni." — p. 



Instances of the Application of Musick to cou- 

ASections, to prepare the Mind for humane and 

id to excite that holy Fervour which gives 

well known, and have been so often cited, 

19. 



After adverting to the musical service of the Jews, 
ne preacher proceeds : 

" And the same order was observed in the Temple in our Sa- 
s Days ; — it was daily dignified by bis immaculate Presence; 
ind, though witli regard to the open and scandalous Abuses of 
piose Times, the Zeal af God's House had eaten him up, he never 
[pressed the least Dislike of the Psaltert/, Trumpet, and Cymbal, 
jF drave the Players on all Kinds of Instruments out of the Temple." 
fcp.21. 

Next proceeding to show that " the Use of Musick 

in the Church is by no means inconsistent with the 

Spiritual Simplicity of the Christian Scheme," (which 

rhe does from the usage of our Saviour and of his 

Biposlles and the primitive churches) he adds : 

"To strengthen, diversify, and heighten the Influence of her vocal 
Harmony, she now borrows the Assistance of Instruments ; — this 
she has done for some Centuries; — in this Method of conducting 
our public Praise, we are joined by the Followers of Luther, and 
l^nen of Calvin, who, in several Parts of Europe, have the general 
of Instrumental Musick in their established Chnrches." 
■ " If long and almost universal Use then, can make any method of 
worship lawful, this must be lawful; — nor is it less expedient." 
' p. 23. 
" In a Word, with the Accession of the Instrument to the Foice, 
\ Thwg* are done decently and in order -, the Defects of the 



Ufuktlfvl are covered, tlie Performance of ihe improved Singer is 
reodered more irrcBistibly BttrecliTe." — p. 24. 

" There are, indeed, some PersoiiB so formed as to 6e incapable of 
receiving this Aid from Mai'iek in their religious Performances; — 
whose Dislike of our Method of Worship is manifestly owing to a 
Defect in Nature. These we should pity as Persons unliappily de- 
prived of a most innocent and affecting Enjoyment." — p. 25. 

" And if any arc, hy the Dictates of a vicious or prejvdiced Mind, 
determioed to jutlg-e ns in (Aw Miller, lie Offence comelh from 
tiemselties ;—tee are not under Bondage in such Cases, and we may, 
without Breach of Charity, pray that our Church may ever have th« 
free Use of her inttructive Melody, — that he that hath Ears to hear 
may hear, — that he may still be joyful in the Lord, and come before 
hit Presence with a Song." — p. 26. 

In a sermon preached before " the Three Choirs," 
on the 12th Sept. 1753, by the Rev.W. Parker, B. D. 
Rector of Little Illford in Essex, F. R. S. &c. we 
find similar sentiments, (indeed, they pervade the 
universal church.) 

" Musick has in all ages been esteemed the strongest incentive of 
passion : and in all ages has it been go esteemed, because in all ages 



it lias been so experienced. 

than to animate our love and thankful 11 esB in 

of the common father of the nniverse i" 

" The perception of harmony, so strongly 
nicated through all ranks and nations of men 
delicate sensibility, is a strong presumpti' 



employ it better, 
celebrating the praises 

ind nniversally commn- 
in different degrees of 
argument, that it was 



bestowed for other ends and higher purposes, than merely to divert 

" The ear is made one of the most grateful inlets of pleasure to the 
soul i and the gratihcaCions conveyed through this channel have the 
most powerful influence on tbe spiritual part of our composition," — 
p. 14. 

■' Our church, thinking that she cannot follow a securer enample 
in piety, than that of him who had this testimony, that he found fa- 
vour with God, doth retain musick in her cathedral worship, which 
is her most publick form, as an ornament to divine service, and a 
natural help and incentive to man's devotion. It is an aid, in short, 
as natural, as it hath been universal." — p. 18. 

1 should never have done, were I to set myself to 
extract corresponding sentiments from the works of 
our English divines generally. I must, however, 



P«|uote one or two more. In a sermon preached at 
1 Salisbury, in the year 1726, by Thomas Naish, A. M. 
at that time Sub-Dean, music is thus spoken of: 

" Were that Miisick, which is attributed to the Saints in Bliss, all 

Metaphor; yet still this betokens that tbere is something in it that 

, is very lovely, excellent, and divine, in that they are said to use it. 

w The employment of their endless Life nay worthily take up some 

■ Part of ours ; and this is no mean Commendation of this Art, that 
r of all the Sciences this alone is admitted to a Place in Heaven. 

WhethfT there be Tongues they ihail cease, and whether there be 
knowledge it shall vanish away, but there shall be Musick for ever in 
the presence of God, and in the Society of his Saints." — p. 8. 
I " Having such a noble Pattern before us, 'tis bnt reasonable, that 
L we should use the snme Means to the like End, and we need not fear 
I the spoiling the Spirituality of our Service with that which is the 
I delightful exercise of the Saints in Bliss."— p. II. 

Although at the risk of being tedious, I cannot 
Irefrain from making yet another extract from the 
lame sermon. 

" But this Fervency of the Blessed above, is a severe Reproach to 
Inch as look upon this Art only as an innocent and harmless Thing, 
I or as an Aumseineat only to delight us with a pleasing Entertainment. 
Jilt would not have found place in Heaven, nor been practised there 

■ -witli such Fervency, bad it not been of more teal Worth, and serv'd 
'o nobler Ends." 

" And therefore, as to such dry insipid Souls, who can relish none 

Jftt its Delights" " as tliey are without Knowledge, so I wish they 

Eirere not without Charity ; but had so much at least as not to envy 
WxaA reproach us, who are willing to taste j4ngeh' Food." — p, 20. 

To the same effect speaketh Mr. Newte, in his 
preface to Dodwell's "Treatise concerning the Law- 
fulness of Instrumental Musick in Holy Offices,' 
printed 1700, an excellent disquisition, which I shall 
have occasion to cite presently. 

"And why may it not be still an Ornament to God's Service, and 
n help to our Devotion, while it makes our Cburch an Emblem of 
avenly Quire, which is represented as praising God after this 
: cmnpare Rov. xiv. 2, 3, with 1 Chroa, xvi. o, ■I'i. It can- 



cot be preanaied we sbould have read in Holy Wtxt of CitAarwM koA 

Harpers in Heaven, if audi Instrumenii of Masick were offenBtve to 
God on Earth; or say tliere ia no Musick in Heaven: Yet as one 
well observes, there ia a kind of Heaven in Muaick, and sucb as 
raisetb the Soul to ADgelical Exaltatious." — Pref, p, 46. 

I feel constrained to quote some of the glowing 
words of the Rev. W, L. Bowles, from his spirited 
letter to Lord Henley upon Church Reform, were it 
only to avail myself of the opportunity of thus pub- 
licly tendering my grateful acknowledgments to that 
dignitary for his disinterested friendship. What says 
he? 

"But let nie tell yoUj my Lord, if nothing were found more ex- 
ceptionable in the Church of Rome than its music, there would have 
been little occasion for Luther's reformation." — p. 42. 

The SxANiJAnD doubtless says otherwise. But 
hear the poetical Canon of Salisbury again. 

" Bat beautiful melodies and sublime harroonies, set to the literal 
words of the psalms — with such simplicity and truth of accent and 
expression — such thrilling ' concord of sweet sounds,' as to affect the 
inmost soul, and raise the thought above ' this pinfold liere,' to the 
everlasting joys of heaven — are not Popish, but of the uncorrupted 
primitive Church." — p. 44, 

" Who can listen to the strains of Tallis, Gibbons, Blow and his 
school, Purcell, Croft, Boyce. and Kent, without feeling the heart 
purified from earth, and lifted up to heaven V' — p. 45. 

And subsequently he addresses Lord Henley, in 
the following forcible terms : 

" Can all the Puritans who rail, or ever railed, against all the 
interesting and innocent ausiliaries to devotion, persuade you out of 
yoHF own understanding and fair feelings ? 1 beseach you again, my 
Lord, for the sake of that sole art associated with the purer enjoy- 
ments of heaven, turn your car and heart from the ' suggestions' of 
such heartless counsellors." — [e.g. as the Editor of the Standard.] 

In such hands may be safely left the defence of 
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r Cathedral musical services. I should but weaken 
[the force of the words by adding to them. The Hon. 
rand Rev. A. P. Perceval's letter to Lord Henley on 
ttthe same subject, contains some equally warm ex- 
pressions, a few of which, with the alteration of one 
Word only, (which I will carefully mark by brackets) 
I follow. 



The desolation cannot last for ever. When tlie ivlilflwirid has 
iwept liy, and tliey wlio IhoogUt to ride upon it are blown into 
iblivioD, then sliall we again lift up our leads. Eitiier we slmll 
witness the reEtoration, and bear tbe voice of joy and gladness once 
more in our dwellings, sec tiie waste places rebuilt, again bear the 
pealing organ swell its note of praise, and the merry bells ring out 
their jocund sound; or our pilgrimage will be over, and we shall 
have exclianged, through the Kedeemer's blood, onr earthly ihoirs 
for celestial. For your Lordship's Eake, I trust that, ere that lime 
arrive!', a sounder judgement will possess you in these matters, 
Lest, haply, ivhen tbe heavenly portals are flung open to receive yoii, 
find the sound of the celestial concert strikes your ear, 'the hnrpers 
barping with their harps j' the clang of the archangel's 'trunjpeti' 
some clear voiced angel leading the hymns ; tbe sorapbim responding 
to each other with tbe trisagion ; the four and twenty, and the four 
singing their new song of worthiness ; and the fnll chorus of the one 
hundred and forty four tbonsand, pouring forth that song which 
^one but they can learn ; your heart be chilled within yon, and yon 
ihow the superior soundness aud purity of yanr piety by turning 
iway in disgust from such {^sensuaC} abominations." — p. 31. 



One more quotation on this topic, and then we 
■will proceed to a somewhat different view of the 
subject. Bishop Home, in his pious preface to the 

Commentary on the Psalms, (a commentary in which 
he frequently adverts to the value of religious music) 
Bays, 

"They [the psalmaj are adorned with the figures, and set off with 

II tbe graces of poetry ; and poetry itself is designed yet farther to 

omnicnded by the charms of music, thus consecrated to the 

; of God j that so delight may prepare the way for improve- 

leiit, and pleBSore become the handmaid of wisdom, while every 




torbDlent iibbbIod is calmed by sRcred melody, aod the evil Spirit h 

Htili dispossessed by tlie harp of the bod of Jessc."i 

Still, says the Editor of the Standard, music is 
sensual, and therefore ought not to be admitted into 
Christian worship. Well ; let us close with him on 
that point. What does he mean by the word sensual? 
True, he disclaims the possible imputation of Puri- 
tanism ; but methinks if the word carnal were sub- 
stituted for sensual, — and I must honestly confess, 
that I see not wherein the words differ in significa- 
tion, — the objection would well enough suit the cha- 
racter of Praise-God- Bar ebones himself. Giving the 
word then its utmost latitude, and understanding 
thereby " bodily exercise" merely, I will freely ac- 
knowledge, upon the highest possible authority, that 
it "profiteth little;" but I will not grant that there- 
fore it profiteth 7wt at all. Nay, I think I have good 
reason for stating, that it is as much the duty of a 
Christian man to present his body a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable unto God, which is also his reason- 
able service, as it is to worship God " in spirit and in 



* A literal realization of this assertion occurred a ehort time since, as nar- 
rated by Dr. Eppa in the Spectator. A religious lady, the exemplary mother 
of a large family, and the faithful wife of an affectionate husband, had fallen 
into a alato of hypochondriacal melancholy, in which she imagined herself to 
be so much under the Influence of the Holy Ghost, that she would not aufffer 
either her husband or her children to approach her ; totally abstracted herself 
from the ordinary duties of life ; and refused to make any oral communication 
to any person whatever ; carefully maintaining a rigid silencQ. Whilst la- 
bouring under this " strong delusion," she was permitted to attend the public 
service; hut when the congregation stood up to fing, her mouth too was 
opened : From that moment the spell was broken, and she was restored to 
her joyful family, 
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I truth ;" and that the one is by no means incompatible 
I with the other. 

[ much fear that the " opinions" of our unmusical 
Editor in this matter, will tend to give encouragement 
to the modern class of " intellect" worshippers, men 
who deify the human understanding, and bow down 
with the odious Gallican revolutionists before the 
shrine of the goddess of 7-eason ; men who idolize an 
I abstraction, which is nevertheless as much an idol as 
I the image which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plains 
[ of Dura. For, be it noted, that as to avoid the charge 
[ of puritanism, he on the one hand repudiates the old 
I watch word carnality; so on the other he is equally 
r shy of its old opponent spirituaikj/. He would 
have it that religion is confined to the intellect, thereby 
excluding not the body only, but the affections like- 
wise from any participation in holy offices. But I 
think I need not step out of my proper province to go 
about to write a book to prove that the proper seat of 
L religion is rather in the affections than in the under- 
t standing; and that Christianity craves admission into 
the heart rather than the liead. True it disclaims not 
the helps of reason, but it certainly does not rest 
there. The element of religion is love; and it re- 
I mains with the Standard to show that love is an 
■ attribute of the intellect, excepting perhaps the love 
of abstract truth. "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind," is "the first and great commandment." 
Our most holy religion thus evidently and demons- 
I trably claims its place in our affections. Now I think 



that enough has been before advanced, satisfactorily 
to show that music has a peculiar influence and power 
over the affections, the expedkiicy of its employment 
in sacred offices therefore can no longer be questioned. 
We shall see hereafter what can be said for its law- 
fulness. 

The sort of philosophical or intellectual religion I 
have spoken of is almost as ancient as heresy itself. 
Here I must be allowed to introduce a long quotation 
from that admirable work, "a Treatise concerning the 
Lawfulness of Instrumental Musick in Holy Offices," 
by Henry Dodwell, M.A. printed 1700, awork which 
I particularly recommend to the diligent study of the 
Editor of the Standard. 

"The Scripture is not more express in reqiiiring a Spiritual 'Wqt- 
stiip, tban it is in requiring that also of the Body. Our Bodtp.a aro 
Temples nf the Holy Ghost, and we are accordingly required to Gla- 
rifie God in our Bodies as well as our Spirits which are his, 1 Cor. 
vi.'lO, 20. The unmarried /f^eman is so to care /or the things of 
the Lard, thai she mat/ be Holy, both in Body and in Spirit, vii. 34. 
We are to present our Bodies a living Sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
God, which is our reasonable Service. Rom. xii. 1. And our whole 
Spirit, and Soul, and Body, are to he preserved Blameless anlo the 
Coming of OUT Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Thess, v. 23, If Service be 
expected from the Body as well as the Spirit, How can it be dis- 
agreeable to the Nature of oor Spiritual Religion, that such parts of 
Bodily Worship may be retained or introduced aa may in tlieir own 
Nature contribute to' the Worship of the Spirit? There was indeed 
near the Apostles times, an Opinion introduced among the PhUo- 
gophers, JVuMeRius perhaps may be the lirst that brought it in, from 
whom Porphyry owns Plolinus to bare borrowed what he has to 
this purpose, That the Soul alone was the Man, and that the Body 
was DO part of the Man, but a Prison to the Soul, and therefore 
preternatural to it, and to be avoided by it, that it might be qualilied 
for a perfect State. And these did indeed so insist on the Spiritual 
Nature of Relifjion, as to discharge the Body from any share in it. 
The Good Man with them was the only Priest, the Soul itself the 
only acceptable Temple, the Devotion of the Mind the pleasing Sa- 
cri^ce. And tiie wav to union with God, was to alitnate themselves 
s much as was possible from the Body, and from the external So- 
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ietiat of Men, and to enure themselves to abstracted Operations of 
e Mind, in order to the cultivating of the Spirit, wljich was the 
I only Power that they thoaght capable of an Union with the Sapreme 
Being. Tliia is that Philoaophical Religion so much Celebrated by 
Plot'mui, Porphyry himself, and Hterocles, and several other of the 
later Philosophers. Porphyry jiarticularly was very much pleased 
J with it, as appears from tiis Sentences, anrf his Books de ^bscinentiS, 
|»it especially from his E]»istle to Ai\ebo, where he does by these 
ciples undermine all Obligation to the Externah of the Heathen, 
■ well as the Chrmian Relijjiou. This put him on Starving liim- 
II hia Lilybtsan Retirement, if his Master Plolinus (whoDi he 
followed in these Opinions) had not reclaimed him. This seems 
to be the Original of all that Enthusiasm that has decryed the es- 
ternat Ordiuances and Sacraments even of Christ himself, npon Pre- 
tences to greater Perfection, and several Fancies of the old Monkt 
relating this way in AnnUatlax Sinaita; of the Popish Mystical Di- 
vinity and Quietism, of the Famllitts and Quakers, of the JSourig' 
nenists and Philndelphians," Sic. — p. 5 1 . 

"For US it is abundantly aufBcient that this Doctrine, though 
taught by the Adversaries of the Apostles Age, was notwithstanding 
perfectly different from the Sense of the Apostolical Churi.'A itself. 
The Heretivki by this means evaded tlie Resurrection of the Body, 
prelendint! the Resurrection promised was already past, in their 
mystical Rfsurreclion from Sin. For the rising of the Body could 
not be thought a Reward, if the being in the Body was preternatnral, 
and a Slate of Punishment. Thence also it proceeded, that so many 
of these first Hereticki defiled the Flesh, as not belonging to them, 
and condemned Marriage, as contributing to confine Souis to Bodies, 
npon this very Pretence of their being themselves Spiritual, and 

» being therefore for a more Spiritual way of Worship." — p. 52. 
Our present adversary, I presume, has hardly gone 
fio far as that yet; but he may see which way the 
road he has set out upon may conduct him. 

Having thus, as I hope, satisfactorily, disposed of 
rJlhe charge of sensuality, I proceed to the next head 
jof indictment, viz. that "music cannot fail to (kforni' 
those portions of the church service with which it is 
usually associated. But music, it seems, is not to 
stand alone in this charge, as " any other added or- 
nament," (granting by the way that music is an or- 
nament,) is included in the same predicament. If so, 
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then graceful and dignified elocution in pronouncing 
them would be equally objectionable; and any variety 
of accent and emphasis must be interdicted from the 
reading desk. But possibly the writer perceived not 
the full force of his own proposition; I will not there- 
fore urge this point, but return to music. He par- 
ticularly instances the " Te Deum," " Jubilate,'' and 
"Nunc Dimitis," as portions of the service "so elo- 
quent, so full of masculine dignity in their composi- 
tion, that music cannot fail to deform them" Now in 
his commendation of our church service, I do most 
cordially concur. But I do not think that he has 
manifested his usual tact in particularizing the "Jubi- 
late" as being necessarily deformed by music, seeing 
that at its very commencement we find the words, 
" Serve the Lord with gladness, and come before his 
presence with a song." Could he possibly have for- 
gotten this ? After all, this objection is a mere matter 
of opinion ; and I am content to take part with the 
sentiment of the universal Christian church, rather 
than with the dictum of the Standard. I refer the 
reader therefore to some of the previous quotations, 
and for the present pass on to the next charge, which 
is — that the people of England are not musical ; and 
that the great majority feel even a small infusion of 
music in church services an obstruction rather than 
an aid to their devotions. That there are people in 
this country (as also, I presume in all other coun- 
tries,) who do not like music of any kind or in any 
degree; and that the Editor of the Standard is one 
of those unhappy individuals, I will not attempt to 




deny, nay, I will declare my belief that the assertion 
is perfectly true. The temperament of such men 
does not harmonize with the common constitution of 
humanity, insomuch that an old writer (not a musi- 
cian) puts these words into the mouth q^ Nature per- 
sonified, $f ff malrc anp one tufji'rb cannot broofe or 
fanrp iSIusirfee, surelp I trrcir auti malic a mon^tfr. 

But to affirm that these constitute the majority, and 
that they even amount to " nineteen-twentieths of 
the population" is — putting it in the mildest terms — 
to say the thing that is }iot. " Experience has proved 
(says Gibbon) that the mechanical operation of sounds, 
by quickening the circulation of the blood and spirits, 
will act on the human machine more forcibly than 
the eloquence of reason and honour." — [Decline and 
Fall, vol. xii.] And Rollin, in Ms History of the 
Arts and Sciences, speaking of music, says. 



"This exercise has in all times heeti the deligliC of all nations, of 
' tbe most barbaroas, as well as of those who valaed themselves most 
upon their civility. And it must be confessed, tijat the Author of 
nature has implanted in mao a taste and secret tendency for song 
and harmony.' 

Does this prove the existence of any thing like a 
a general distaste for musical pleasures? But per- 
haps our Editor confines the assertion to the people 
of this country only, and at this present time. Well ; 
there too I meet him, with the /cc/,— that the an- 
nouncement of a musical performance in a church, 
especially if gratuitous, is a most certain means of 
bringing together a crowded congregation, and that 
the humbler classes will enter into its composition 
in the full proportion of their relative numbers and 
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opportunity of obtaining accommodation. What is 
more ; I do very much question whether a piano- 
forte, or some other musical instrument, may not at 
the present moment be found in every second house 
throughout the kingdom. If, however, our adversary 
will not take a declaration on the subject, he may 
soon satisfy himself by (what he has once or twice 
appealed to) his own "experience." Let him pro- 
cure a great drum, and a set of pandaean pipes, and 
after having attained but a moderate degree of pro- 
ficiency in the command of his instruments, let him 
sally from his office, and commence his public per- 
formance in the streets ; and — barring always the 
interference of the police — he will soon find himself 
surrounded by a "list'ning crowd" of admiring audi- 
tors, consisting exclusively too of the " humbler 
classes." If, after all, he will not be convinced, I 
shall give him up as incorrigible. Certain it is that 
the number of church organs has of late years been 
wonderfully increased, and — as we shall find shortly 
—that the dissenters are not much behind us in the 
matter: I leave him to determine whether this be a 
sign that the people generally find a small infusion of 
instrumental music to be a hindrance rather than an 
aid to their religious contemplations. 

I am much pleased at one admission of the op- 
ponent, viz. that he has observed — no doubt with 
dismay — "a strong disposition amongst some of the 
be&t ministers of the church to increase the quantity" 
of music in the parochial service. Surely I cannot 
err veri/ egregiously in following the example of "the 
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tst ministers of the church," in manifesting ray 
"disposition to increase" rather than to diminish the 
iquantity of church music. 

The argument drawn from one of Queen EU- 
labeth's Injunctions to her Clergy [the forty-ninth, 
ffhich having been cited in almost every pubhcation 
1 Church music, need not to be here recited,] is 
!ven yet more easily met. The Editor of the 
Standard would fain thence infer that the Church 
tef England is opposed to the introduction of music, 
rther than the plaioest species of metrical psalmody, 
pD parochial worship. But, what are the facts ? 
phey are, first, that the injunction in question was 
B' designed primarily/ for the protecimi of Cathedral 
Music,^''^ and concludes with a permission, [mark ! 
reader,] simply a j5en///i'5(W/, "for the comforting of 
ruch as delight in music" (of that description) to sing 
i hymn or such like song," " in the beginning or at 
he end of Common Prayers." So far indeed is that 
very injunction from discountenancing music gene- 
rally ; that it is rather a provision for its maintenance, 
I than an order for its discontinuance. What mean 
0se such expressions as these ? 
W^t IfltoOablE fcpcnce of 9l^ufitleSat& been ban in m-. 
mation, anO pcefccbcti in fenotoltotrc: isain. 'QCijc ^imm'Q 
Biaiettie nentiicc meanpng fn any toife tljc Dccape of anp 
ftfnffE tijat ms^%t contocnTentlji tenOe to rDe ufe anfi conri. 
nuance of cijefaiticftlEntc.nci'iIjcrtoIialJE r&e fame in anii 
pactc To aluifeti tn tije djurtljc, tijat tljccelij? tlje common 
pCLipcc R30UIDE 1)£ rijE toocft iintEtftatitiEli of t&e IjEarecs: 
clilU'lUtlj ana commanfiertj tijat fiitfl no nlteiatioii be maOe 
of fticlj affignniEiifES of IrtpnsE as ftECEtofocE Ijatlj been 
appointeD to tlje ufe of fsngnngE oc mtifitfee m tlje cbutdje, 
but tl)e fame fo cEniaBne. 

7 into Elisloricul Facte relative to Pariicbia! Psalmody : Vork, 1821. 
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And this is in perfect keeping with the known cha- 
racter and habits of England's virgin Queen, for it is 
notorious that she was a musical woman, and per- 
formed upon keyed instruments passages which it 
would puzzle most musicians in the present day to 
execute. 

But laying aside this permission of the employment 
of metrical psalmody, we will advert to the general 
directions of the rubrick. And here we find various 
portions of the service ordered to be "said or sung:" 
in some instances indeed to be " sung or said," as 
though thereby to intimate a preference for one mode 
of delivery above the other. Indeed, in a prayer book 
"Imprinted at London by Bonham Norton and 
John Bill, MDC.XXIIII," I find the following: 

" ^ And ("to the end the people may the better heart,) in tuck 
places where thi^y doe sing, there nha/i the Lessons lie tang- tn a 
plaine tune, after the manner of dkltncc reading; and Hkemise lie 
Epitlle and Gotpel," 

If further proof were wanting, that the Church of 
England does not disapprove the employment of 
music, vocal and instrumental, it may be found in her 
constant usage from the time of the Reformation to 
the present moment ; more particularly in her Cathe- 
dral service, (her "most public form of worship") and 
Chapels Royal, where it has received the successive 
sanction of every one of her temporal monarchs ; 
whereas, our aistomari/ parochial music has, to this 
day, nothing better than an implied permission, to au- 
thenticate its pretensions. 

" Tlie description of aiDging which the Church of Eagland has 
anthorized, is at this day conHned principally to Cathedrals and 
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Collegiate CLapels , whilst !□ Pariah Churclies an unauthorized me- 
trical Psalmody is practised. This is a circumstance to be regretted ; 
because the best metricnl translations of the Psalms must always be 
greatly inferior to the authorized proze versiou, pointed to be lung in 
our Churches. "fi 

" There is little hope of the general restoration of Church Music 
in our parochial service. Yet in the Parish Churches of many of 
our principal towns, the practice of that music, has, within the last 
thirty years, been revived ; and the CongreKationa join in chanting 
the Fenite Eaiiltetaui, the Te Deutn aud Jabilaie, the Magnijieat 
and the Nuxc DlmiltU, with a happy and devotional effect. In 
proportion as the usage of the primitive ages is copied; in proportion 
likewise as the rites of the Church are respected, the structure of 
her poetry attended to, and her music duly appreciated, this mode 
of singing will be preferred above Metrical Psalmody."' 

I could not resist the temptation to insert the fore- 
ling paragraph, (although it does deviate a little 
from my prescribed track,) seeing that it makes par- 
ticular mention of the " happy and devotional effect" 
produced by the singing of those very portions of the 
Church service, which — according to our much mis- 
led Editor — music must certainly tend to deform. 
And the following paragraph from another work is 
equally appropriate. 



" For the indiscriminate rejection of choral music, as such, there 
are/ew in these days so fanatical as to contend; and those abuses 
of it being guarded against, with which it has been sometimes 
chargeable, men of pious and enlarged minds will subscribe to the 
fallowing praise of it contained in the Book of Ceremonies, which 
was published in 1539, during the reign of Henry Vlllth. 'The 
sober, discreet, and devout singing, music, and playing with organs, 
used in the church, in the service of God, are ordained to move and 
stir the people to the sweetness of God's word, the which is there 
sung : and by that sweet harmony both to excite them to prayer and 
devotion, and also to put them in remembrance of the heavenly 
triumphant church, where is everlasting joy, continual laud, and 
praise to God,' " — Kennedy's " Thoughts ou Psalmody," Longman, 

isai, p. 16, 

S " Inquiry into the Historical Facte relative to ParocUial Psalmody." — p. 8. 



Enough has been adduced to prove that the Church 
of England does not disallow the use of music, vocal 
or instrumental; plain song, or the full burst of choral 
harmony ; so as that only the words be " understand- 
ed of the people," for which due care is always taken. 

Having thus briefly discussed the objections of the 
Editor of the Standakd to the use of music gene- 
rally in holy offices ; and, as I trust, proved that they 
have warrant neither in reason, nor in Scripture, nor 
in the usage of our Church, I wilt put it to him, how 
— supposing his objections to be all well founded, and 
demonstrable, — how he can possibly accommodate 
it to his conscience to allow the propriety of conti- 
nuing music in Cathedrals, whereas he would banish 
it (as sensual) from parish Churches ? I will not at- 
tempt to answer the question, for if the employment 
of music in the one case be sinful, it must be doubly 
so in the other. 

To advert to what has been alleged against the'i 
"church organ," — that it deprives the people of the | 
interest which they might otherwise take in the vocal I 
part of the service,— I am perfectly willing to concede I 
to the antagonist that a wretched instrument, under I 
the fingers of a more wretched organist, — or what is I 
nick-named a grinder, — or even a first-rate organ ] 
unskilfully or indevoutly managed, may produce that I 
unhappy effect. I have, ere now, witnessed some ( 
miserable exhibitions of this kind in parish churches, 
aye, even in cathedrals also. And what wonder, whea J 
the ordinary services of the week are so frequently! 
left under the controul of half-grown and half-taughtj 
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striplings; and when religious qualifications are so 
inconsiderately kept, either almost or altogether, out 
of sight in the appointment to what ought to be 
deemed a religious as well as a musical office ? But 
what then? Surely this may be pronounced " vUhim 

mitium non artis" the blame attaches to the per- 

irmer and to those who conferred upon him the ap- 
ipointment. It is "a sore evil," but with which 
neither the art nor the instrument is justly chargeable. 
,False doctrine may have been frequently propounded 

im certain pulpits ; but is preaching therefore to be 
denounced ? 

That instrumental music has not tmiversally this 
^unhappy effect, I hope I have already adduced suffi- 
cient evidence to prove. If more were required, it 
might be found in the appeal to the fact, that organs 
in churches and chapels are and have been, in by far 
the great majority of instances, set up by the volun- 
tary contributions of the people, and that their num- 
ber is constantly increasing. 

Lord Althorp, by his scheme for the annihilation 
of church rates, at one fell swoop cuts off, (and with- 
lut "compensation" too) the revenue heretofore de- 
lved to our parochial musicians from that source, 
and leaves them entirely at the mercy of the "volun- 
tary principal;" and the Editor of the Standard 
seconds the motion by suggesting the propriety of 
turning organs and organists adrift, and sending music 

to the -— the theatre, or any other place, rather 

than the house of God. But can he seriously think 
Ithat this would be a means of increasing the congre- 
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gations? Is it not on the contrary notorious that 
music operates as an attraction ; and that vast num- 
bers of so-called protestants are induced to attend the 
I worship o{\\ie popish viass, from no other motive on 
earth than a love of the exquisite music with which it 
is sometimes accompanied ? If these things be so, 
what justification is there of the assertion that the 
organ "repels" the people? 

Time was, when the objection to the organ rested 
upon the assumption of its popish extraction, on which 
Mr. Newte writes thus: 

" And what does it matter if some few inharmonions Souls do 
dislike the Organs in our Church, as some others through Prejadice 
dislike oar Church Service ; and both through extreme Ignorance or 
an ill Design, account them Popery, Will it be reasonable to ex* 
pect our GoFcmonrs should so far neglect their Duty to the Church, 
and their regard to the most considerable Body of Protestants, to 
gratify these few, by altering the one, and laying aside the other !" 

The same clergyman speaks more expressly to a 

matter of fact connected with the erection of an organ. 

" I can with the greatest satisfaction say, That I verily believe 
since the iate erecting of the Orffan in our Pariah-Church of Tiiuer- 
iQti, and much bi/ the means of if, we have as Regular and decenl, 
and 1 hope as Devout n Congregation as any in the whole Diocess." 
— Pref. to Dodwelfs Treatise, p. 83. 

But what if it should turn out that the employment 

of music, both vocal and instrumental, in the service 

of God, is not only lawful and expedient, but even 

commanded. This may sound very strangely in the 

ears of the unmusical minority, and perhaps equally 

so in those of the party opposed to them. It is made 

out as follows : 

S am of opinton tjiat U\a at our alibtr^n'eS tan anglnere i1)i* 
rta^ii, iaiid) ittmti^ to me a senccal rulf, fv {nfalltfale Dci 
ntoiitftratfon for tljt ftllotefns aS iiieU ol i^t tnnnfns «ttr tj* 



quCflitc art oC tftngtng, ai o( tit Kit of origRM una Sumtu 
tnMrumcnt^. €ie ^Salmcii ma; bte nstti tii t^e OEtlurcD ai 
tlie autbor ot ij^cm appoinuli : 3Sut tlje l^olp iSiiiii^i, H)e ant^ot of 
tit ^3:$iilmS, afipoiiitcB & commanOeti titm fi|) ttt i^i'op^tt David, 
to be ifong:, antr to bt ion2 niojt lunninglp, anV to it Song tuftjb 
Bfttrse attifitfnU in«v«m(iit«( of iWuStrfe, anO to htt Song toitfi 
«uiitir^, ie)Kvail, anD mod e;:teUent nottEi & tmies : CDerefoi-c in 
our ifn^tltdl) liTIim-il). t^e p^lmH maji lie Song, anH Koiif; mait 
tunntiislQ. antr toitti Sibcr^r arh'ftttall itiitramtnti of j^utjirb, 
aitO :£ans toi'tf) fiuiiVrp, debcrall aiitr most c^'ttUrnt itotrd. jfov 
proof elfcat tit-?i)oln ((RljoSt luouXtt iniic t]}tm Sons, i)« taUttJ 
Stbcrsic )9:£alme!i bp tijt name of tljt IftebretD toorU Shir, toljicS is 
a Song, anO Sutlj a Song as onglit of ntttssttn ta be Song; as 
I^OSaEme 7 antr 120. Cfiat it tuoiiIU Ijatjc tjicm song moSt cmi: 
ttinglj), ^ec trirccttn inatij) ^^SalmtS cSptriall^) antr b» name Lam- 
na^zeatli, t{iat tS, to tlie SitilfiiK rjjantcr, or to jjjini t^at ejrrenetfi 
(n jHuStc&e, asi3salm 4, &r. CM it bouIB Jabe ti6em Song, 
toitij BfhtcSe artificial inSlnimentti of ifHutiirS, gitiith antr negiooth, 
anti tribtrge oti&er ftinOS of mustcall inStrnments are erpreSSeir in 
ttt titles of certain -^asalmtEi. ad ;|^alm 6 S<: B. Cjiat it tuoulti 
iaht tliem Song h)tt|) siinBrs Seberall anO moSt e^'teilenl noted 
antr iiarietie of tuned, in DiberSe ^KXti Sr plares of SunOrp ^Salmed, 
it is to bee Scene bs tit toortr Sela Set ttotone in duntrrj* jilaies, as 
ipsa[me 77, S^c \oiiti ^tjebretoc (oorB properly si^mtiet&, noin 
tjianse ^our boi'ce anB tfiat eunningls, notn lift up pour Boice, anB 
tliat toitft anatfier t^fellent tune, tirat tfie ^to^U map be more at- 
tenttbe ; anB t&e faiorB Sela is nefaer tnrttten but toi&ere iit matter 
of t^e ^salme is most notable.^ 

These are the words of a physician, and his book 
is so entertaining, so convincing, and so rare, that I 
could feel it in my heart — would my limits permit — 
to transcribe some chapters entire. That he was far 
from concurring with the opinion of the Standard 
that music tends to drive people from the church is 
evident from the following : 

"3? tl)Erf tDCi;e no otf)Cc ccafoii, ytt rl)(g xaste of ftiOicieiit 
force to pecrtoaBe tfie latoful ufc of Sl^uficiie : fn tijat as a 
{jleafant bait, ft DoctI] botl) allure men into tge ctjujcfi 
tobicl) otijEttoife taoiiin not tame, anS taufetlj tl)cm tofiicji 
are t^ece to tontintie till tljE Hitifne CerbltE Ijee EnOeo." 

e Praise at Musicke, □. 138. albid, p. 151. 
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But, the Standard alleges, that the organ not 
only drives the people away from the church, but 
drives them into the meeting house; and, (can it be 
possible?) into even "much worse places," Thus is 
the poor organ openly charged with the sin of schism ! 
A grave charge truly ; and gravely shall it be an- 
swered. First, by a determinate denial of the facts 
alleged. I affirm that I have known, (this is not mere 
matter of opinion) — I have known many dissenters 
attracted to the Church of England service, "not for 
the doctrine, but the music there," and thus brought 
into occasional conformity, to say the least. Nay, 
further, I have known some of these permanently to 
attach themselves to our communion.' What says 
the Sta NDARD to this 1 It refused to give currency 
to the statement, because it contradicted a hasty and 
ill-judged "opinion." Let be — I will offer the Edi- 



I Neithci- let this be dcemeii a thing incredible, seeing that they who come 
under the anund of the church Drg3.a exe equally so under that of tho voice of 
the oMciating clergyman ; and hcing ]>[e|iared by the one, may, (under the 
Divine hiesaing) \ie convinced by tho other. 

I may adduce a remarkable instance of the power of music in enforcing s 

doctritial BenHroent. The late Mr. George W no, of the oily of Bristol, 

a man of most unblemiEhed moral integrity, but by religious profegslon a So- 
cinian, was an enthuBiastical admirer of the music of Handel, and particulsrly 
of his master-piece— the Messiah. He was accustomed to say, that if when 
he was present at the performance of the sublime chorus, " For unto us a 
child is bom;" and if at the precise moment of the striking out of the kettle 
drumt, (at the words "Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighly God," 4c,) any 
ono should venture to charge him with not heing a Calvinlst, (meaning there- 
by no more than a believer in the orthodox docnine of the Trinity) he vould 
ktmct him doan. FVom what passeil upon his death-bed, I have good reason 
to believe that he at lost died in "the faith once delivered to the saints," in 
other words, relying upon the merits of a Saviour whoaeGodhoad he had pre- 
viously acknowledged only when under the influence of sacreii music. 



tor a little cup of consolation, although I am afraid 
he will find something bitter in one of the ingredients 
of the potion. Let him then take all the comfort he 
can derive from the assurance, that the organ is rapidly 
becoming as common a piece of furniture in the dis- 
senting chapels as it has been wont to be in a church. 
Within a week after the publication of the dissetiting 
article in the Standard, which has elicited these 
remarks, I was called upon by two bodies of dis- 
senters, one in this city, and the other forty miles 
distant, to advise with them concerning the erection 
of organs in their respective chapels; and since that 
time another instance of the same sort has occurred. 
At this rate our unharmonized Editor, in a short time, 
will scarcely be able to find a place of public worship 
in which to rest his unmusical ears, unless he be- 
take himself in the last resort to the Quakers' meeting 
house, where he may enjoy silence to his heart's con- 
tent. The growing prevalence of organs must at all 
events remove from them the charge of promoting 
schism in the church; for if they originally tended 
to repel people from the church to the dissenting 
chapel, they may now naturally be expected to drive 
them back again. But no; our antagonist has a 
happy reserve in his provision of "much worse places," 
by which, as I before intimated, I presume he must 
mean beer-houses, &c. He that can believe it, let 
him. But I must be allowed to suggest the pos- 
sibility that the actuating motive of the parties fre- 
quenting such "much worse places than dissenting 
chapels," may be that there is an attractive power in 



some enjoyment real or imaginary there obtainable, 
not a repelling power in the church or the chapel 
organ. 

But more gravely. I do Beriously admonish the 
Editor of the Standard of the fact, that the dis- 
senters are and for some years have been in the habit 
of paying considerable attention to the cultivation of 
congregational and choral music, as a means at once 
of edification and of delight. Many of the clergy, 
and, (as the Standahd observes) of the "best of the 
clergy" are alive to the circumstance, and therefore 
they encourage the increase of parochial music. I 
am happy to be able to adduce the evidence of caie 
of the number. The Rev, Rann Kennedy, A. M. of 
Birmingham, goes so far as to advise the formation 
of a society " for promoting church music, which 
should bear some resemblance, (and perhaps should 
be joined) to the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge." After some remarks upon the objects 
to be pursued by such a society, and the beneficial 
results to which he thinks it would conduce, he says, 

"These coDsi deration a, of moment at all times, are particularly 
seasonable at the present, when now churches are on the point of 
being erected in all the populous districts of the kingdom, and when 
we are learning from experience and observation, tchat effects are 
produced out aj" the pale of the EsCablisiiment, by an earnett, unre- 
mitting, and, I must add, laudable application to the point « quet- 
(ion. But without looking to the conduct of others, it becomes ns, 
as Members of the Church of England, and as Christians, not to 
forget what we owe to ourselres ; and in this view, every suggestion 
will be candidly received, ncir can any thing be 'deemed little, which 
conduces, in any degree, to so great an end, as is the decent and 
orderly performance of the public worship of God.'" — "See Bishop 
Gibson's Charge. "^ 

1 Thoughts on the did^bdcI words of Psalmodjr, Longman, 1821. 
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If, upon this point, the evidence of the dissenters 
themselves will be considered conclusive, (as I sup- 
; it will,) it shall be produced. I will cite for this 
lurpose the Eclectic Review, a work devoted to the 
3 of dissent. I will quote from it first a para- 
[Taph, giving something like a history of the gradual 
introduction of instrumental music into their services. 

was a dry remark of a Protestant Clergyman of a foreign 
^coninDniOD, himself no mean composer, that the Reformation in 
ad was a very good thing, only it fipoileil all our music. There 
are many persons on both sides of the Tweed, who will think tliat 
it would hardly have deserved the name of a Reformation had it 
spared oar Cliurch music. The white shirt is not more abominable 
to the true-bred disciples of Knos or Cameron, than the ' box of 
whistles ;' and a stringed instmnieiit would scarcely excite leas 
horror in an antiburgher kirk, than a crucilix. And though the 
prejudice has eever perhaps been quite so strong among us, yet, till 
very reeently, all sorts of instrumental accompaniments were re- 
garded by Dissenters in general, as ntterly Jewish or Popish in their 
character, and unseemly iu Christian worship. Of late years, how- 
ever, innovations have been creeping iu among os. On the plea of 
necessity or of expediency, the modest tlute has been suffered to 
perform the functions of the pitch-pipe, and to keep the choir in 
tnne. Tlie Tinloncello baa gained admission, in other places, on the 
same plansibie pretext. By and by, both have been tolerated, or 
the clarionet has taken the place oF the Rute, as the bassoon is the 
substitute for the bass viol. We have actually heard three different 
instruments ; and indeed, as Rippon's tune-book gives the Alto and 
Counter-tenor of the airs, it is naturally concluded on that high 
authority, that there is nothing to forbid their being sung and sup- 
ported in the same way as the undeniably orthodox bass. Thni 
choirs and bands have been formed, and at length, in several popular 
chapels — far be from ears polite the old-fashioned term meeting- 
house — the experiment has been made, and has secceeded, of intro- 
ducing an organ." — Vol. XX. p. 214. 

The reviewer then deprecates the vile taste mani- 
fested in the selection of tunes at that time usually 
performed ; and, speaking of Dr. Watts, says that 
were he to rise from the grave, "it would sorely dis- 
quiet his spirit, to hear some of his own psalms and 
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hymns performed to the tuaes of our modern discom- 
posers," which I dare say is perfectly true ; and after- 
wards enters very fairly into the question concerning 
" the lawfulness of instrumental music in Christian 
assemblies," which he syllogistically decides in the 
affirmative. There are many passages in the same 
article which I had marked for insertion, but I must 
content myself with taking two or three. 

" Tiie Quakers are the most consistent an ti- harmonists j they con- 
tent themselves with making melody in tLeir hearts, — with the 
musie of the spheres, and banish iustrumcnts, and music, and siug- 
ing together. Assuredly, when instruments are banished, masic 
will not be long after them." — p. 216. 

" The long dirorce which both the science and the practice of 
music have suffered from its genuine pnrpose, has well nigh oblite- 
rated, in the minds of most persons, all idea of its Divine origin, and, 
with that, all sense of the wisdom and goodness displayed in that 
Jaw of our physical conslituliou on which it depends. It is thonght 
of as the mere invention of man, being identified with the abuses to 
which it has been perverted, rather than with its true design. Man, 
however, was no more the author of the musical scale, than he was 
oflhe rainbow."— p.21S. 

" It is no more a human invention, than the Divine gift of speech." 

" It mnst be admitted, however, that any thing like music is seldom 
attainable [in public worship] without the aid of an organ." — p. 219. 

" It is not that the instrument is indispensable to the physical 
performance of the vocal worship, but it is all but morally necessary 
to its due performance;'— necessary to the mainienance of a devotional 
taste in our congregatioan.ia couFiexioo with genuine musical feeling, 
and in a. word, to the very existence of church music." — p. 220. 

This was published several years ago, and the ex- 
tracts which I have made will certainly show that 
the Dissenters were, at that time, fast beginning to be 
aware of the value of devotional music. Much mise- 
rable composition is, however, still in use amongst 
them, but this is an evil which it will take long time 
to eradicate. To change the tunes in use among a 
Christian community, is a work of as much difficulty 
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as changing the currency of an empire. The singing 
too may be presumed to be occasionally as repulsive 
to a chastened ear, as a church organ to the Editor 
of the Standard, judging from the following anec- 
dote; 






. bus the exdaniatioii of good old John Ryland, of Nor- 
thBuptoD, on one occasion, occurred to us : 'Do ya call that singing? 
'If the angels in heaveu were to hear ye, they would coiue down and 
'Wring your necks off!' " — p. 219. 
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and it is to avoid such unseemly exhibitions as these, 
that the reviewer recommends the use of the organ, 
and the appointment of an organist of " a decidedly 
religious character ;" a suggestion which no Christian 
can disapprove. 

And now, on closing this part of the subject, I 

'Would very respectfully remind the Editor of the 

TANDAHD, that niusic has peculiar claims upon his 

,nd consideration and regard, as being decidedly 

Iponservative in its character and essence. In its ori- 
gin co-eval with religion itself, connected with holy 
offices from the creation to the present hour, and in 
prospective duration co-extensive with the eternal 

pjoys of the heavenly hosts ; — it surely could not have 
been expected that it would find an opponent in a 
man, who allows ani/ thing to plead precedent, autho- 
rity, or prescription. But more ;■ — -involving, both in 
its principles and in its practice, the very elements of 
peace, happiness, and civil government,' — order, har- 
mony, the due subordination of parts each to other, 
and the subjection of the whole to one sovereign in- 
fluence or presiding power, — it ought rather to call 
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forth his warmest eulogium, thau to excite his indig- 
uaut opposition. He will see that [ do not call 
him " a Goth,'' (the Goths indeed were not discou- 
ragers of music,) nor any other hard name ; no, I sim- 
ply say, as I did in the letter which he refused to 
publish, that I fear he is labouring under mental 
alienation, " mad upon one idea," and I pray God 
that he may shortly be found " sitting, and in his 
right mind;" to which happy end, perhaps his at- 
tendance on the performances at Westminster Abbey 
may materially conduce. 



In addressing myself to the subject of the ap- 
proaching Royal Musical Festival — -a subject which 
I heartily wish had been taken up by some one more 
immediately interested in it, for I have "no lot or 
part in this matter," — J shall, for brevity's sake, take 
the liberty of placing the Editor of the Record by 
the side of him of the Standard, in order thereby 
to have the opportunity of " killing two birds with 
one stone," although, I assure both the gentlemen 
concerned, I have no wish to do them any harm 
bodily or spiritual, or — to speak in more modern 
phrase — "sensual" or "intellectual." 

Thus runs the editorial duet. 

Standard. — It is " employing a church aa a placa of sen&ual 
recreation." 

Rggobp. — It is " an exhibition intended to gratify the seusea." 

S, — It ia making tLe church " a place for the collection of money, 
received in conBlderation of enjoyment." 

R.^" A place of theatrical entertainment," 

8. — It is an " application to secular uses of things usually devoted 
to religion." 




—Thereby "rfcMcrnW to purposes of pleasure" and "amnse- 
S. — "A moBter of singers and fiddlers iu one of the principal 
b R- — "The pcrforraers of the Opera-house. " 

!• So far they pipe in concert. But here some pas- 
sages are contrasted. 

Standabd. — Change the place, nod " all occasion of offence would 
be removed. The purpose of the celebration is good — the celebration 
itself blatnelest." 

Not so the Record. 

"The sacred mysteries of revelation are degraded to the level of 
opera songs." "The true character of these festivals has been mani- 
fested. The ' revelling and banquetting' with which they are as- 
sociated, the masquerading, the dancing, the dissipation, proclaim in 
langnage too plain to be mistaken, that these festivals are not of God, 
bat of the world, and therefore the world hears them." 
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In order to disentangle from their confusion these 
larges against musical festivals, and to include every 
allegation of the accusers, 1 shall consider the ob- 
jections, seriatim, as relating to the following heads : 
— the object sought, — the subject matter of the per- 
formances, — the alleged adjuncts, — the actuating 
principles of the assembly, — and lastly, the locality 
of the celebration : and although, in the discussion of 
some of these points, some considerations connected 
with others of them will almost necessarily be in- 
volved, yet I will endeavour, for perspicuity's sake, as 
much as may be to treat them separately. I must 
premise, that it is my design to attempt to defend 
Musical Festivals, as far as they are connected with 
the Church, and no farther; and I trust that the 
really candid reader will soon find that I am no 




advocate for abuses, although of course I cannot be 
supposed to entertain a wish to render them unduly 
prominent- 
First, then, th& object sought to be attained by the 
celebration of what is usually denominated a Musical 
Festival, is, on the part of the founders and pro- 
moters, I believe, usually two-fold ; the enlargement 
of the funds of some charitable institution ; and next, 
confessedly as the attractive or extractive means, the 
"gratification," "pleasure," or "enjoyment," to be 
thence derived. Upon the first of these, our adver- 
saries are discreetly silent ; well knowing that the 
attempt to stop the current of humanity would have 
met with the overwhelming indignation of all rightly 
ordered intelligences. The heartless doctrine, that 
it is improper to raise funds for charitable purposes, 
not having been broached, the less need be said in 
defence of the practice. The effects may be read in 
the financial accounts of many of those noble institu- 
tions, which are justly esteemed the most glorious 
ornaments of our beloved country. Still if the means 
employed be in their own nature culpable, the appli- 
cation of the money so obtained will not render them 
otherwise ; else might the highwayman justify his 
"profession" by bestowing the proceeds of his last 
robbery to feed the hungry and to clothe the naked.^' 



3 This paragraph was nritten before I was aware of the f&ct, tbut it is in- 
tendci) to devote a portion of the proceeds of the Royal MuBical Festival to 
the Rr^al Acadfmg qfMiuric, which I presume cannot be cansidered merely as 
^charitable mGt1tut[an. This must be deemed a misapplication of funds raised 
in a church, which ought to te devoted eaclueively to benevolent or religious 
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We come therefore to the consideration of the 
leans, which according to our opponents are not 
simply "pleasure," or "enjoyment," but "sensual 
recreation," "amusement,'" or "theatrical eiiterlain- 
ment.^' The term " sensual" has been, as I hope, 
already disposed of; and, to clear the ground, it would . 
be as well to get rid next of the term " theatrical" 
How such a word chanced to creep in, I am at some 
loss to imagine. I can only consider it as an exple- 
tive ; so many syllables casually inserted by the Edi- 
tor of the REcono in furore scribemli, wherewithal 
the better to round a period, or according to the 

iderstood license of an accuser, to aggravate the 
a count in the indictment, not intended to be 
proved. Or would he prove it thusi'-^Some of the 
performers have musical engagements at the theatres, 
therefore the performance in which they are en- 
gaged in the church, is also theatrical. If this be 
good, will he allow the force of another? Many, 
probably the great majority, of the performers, have 
musical engagements in churches, therefore the per- 
formance is sacred. He knows well that the argument 
is untenable, and that were all the stage players 
in the kingdom forthwith to turn tailors, and com- 

lence operations with thimbles and shears, in the 
m of the unionists who have " struck," that would 
not conjure the act of making or mending a pair of 
breeches, into a theatrical entertainment. If, how- 
ever, he allude to the structure of the oratorio as 
light analogy with that of a dramatic poem, 
n to lake the full benefit of the objection 
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after he shall have duly perused all the commentators 
upon the book of Job. 

And now, having removed the qualifying epithets, 
we come to the gist of the opponent's objection, 
which is, that musical festivals are sought as sources 
of "pleasure," "enjoyment," "gratification," "re- 
creation," "entertainment," and "amusement;" and 
that such pleasure, &c. is blameworthy. Two or 
three of these words, are evidently inappropriate, and 
have been thrust into the charge for the purpose of 
degrading the subject. Music, as we have seen, is 
destined to subserve much higher purposes than those 
of mere sport and pastime; although even as such 
merely, a musical festival in any other place than a 
church, and devoted to any other subject than religion, 
would perhaps be defensible. I concede to the op- 
ponent, most honestly, that if it could be made to 
appear that the frequenters of sacred festivals go 
thither for the simple object of amusement, they com- 
mit a great abomination; and as far as in them lies, 
they do desecrate the sacred edifice. The same, 
however, may be said of an unhappy multitude of 
persons, who it is to be feared are induced to attend 
the discourses of popular preachers, from no higher 
motive. The sin is their own, and theirs will be the 
punishment. But who ever thought of therefore in- 
terdicting sacred oratory? We may next hear it 
proposed to omit the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, because some unworthy partakers "eat and 
drink to their own damnation." But this desire of 
mere amusement is by no means common to all who 
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frequent musical festivals ; it is not, I would fain hope, 
s attribute of even a great majority of them. The im- 
portant religious uses to which music may be lawfully 
applied, have already been descanted on ; and who 
shall be bold enough to say that it is unlawful or im- 
proper to take pleasure in " performing," or in listen- 
Iing to the performance of, that which may lawfully 
ttiter into our most solemn devotional engagements? 
Fhis description of "pleasure" it is which is antici- 
Bated and experienced by a very large class of 
persons who go to music-meetings; it is such as that 
which induced the pious poet, George Herbert, of 
old, to repair twice a week to a distant cathedral to 
attend the service there, of which he was accustomed 
^LiQ say, that "it elevated his soul, and was his heaven 
^H^on earth;" it is a noble heightening of the best 
and most holy affections of the human heart, a plea- 
sure which nothing earthly can bestow, a purely re- 
ligious etijoyment — to be experienced before it can be 
nnderstood. The Standard perhaps will continue 
to esteem all this mere " excitement." Let it be so. ' 
I am content to employ the same species of excite- 
ment with those happy spirits who are in the more 
immediate presence of God himself, " at whose right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore." When the 
soul is duly attuned to our Redeemer's praise, it will 
Ltake delight in hearing His glory and Hig wonderful 
I'works proclaimed and celebrated by "every thing 
Ithat hath breath;" and will feel that by no human 
I means can it be done so afFectingly, (I do not say 
macceptably) as by a "great congregation," assembled j 
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for that very purpose, in a temple dedicated to His 
service. When a sacred musical festival ceases to 
be defensible upon such high ground as this, I shall 
cease to be its advocate. 

The next point, against which one of our adversaries 
has levelled his attack, is, the subject matter of the 
performances usual on such an occasion, viz. "the 
sacred mysteries of revelation," in other words, " the 
sublime language of scripture." This indeed generally 
is, and always ought to be, the subject of the sacred 
musician's exercises. And what nobler subjects can 
occupy his contemplations, engage his heart and his 
pen, or set his voice and his hand in motion? But 
it is " desecrated to purposes of pleasure," says the 
Recokd. Alas! alas! it is too true that sinful raan 
cannot participate in anything that is sacred, without 
in some sense desecrating it. We defile all that we 
touch, and — having done all — are but "unprofitable 
servants" at the very best. But this, perhaps, is 
not the sense in which the Editor of the Record 
would have us to understand his phrase — "desecrated 
to purposes of pleasure." The nature of the pleasure 
sought, has already passed under review; that part 
of the subject therefore shall not be re-opened. Pos- 
sibly, however, the Editor alludes to the choice of 
certain subjects of oratorios, which subjects he may 
judge to be altogether unfit for musical accompani- 
ment, and therefore desecrated by such a conjunction. 
I know that many religiously- disposed persons, both 
musical and unmusical, have entertained the same 
scruple; and therefore I the more willingly enter 



upon its consideration. The subjects particularly 
referred to are — the denunciations of the Divine law, 
— the awful manifestations of the Almighty's wrath, 
— the sufferings and death of our crucified Redeemer, 
■ — and the terrific solemnities of the resurrection and 
last judgment, all of which have been made the 
ground-work of harmony. This view of sacred ora- 
torios was taken up half a century ago, by the late 
Rev. John Newton, at that time Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard Street; who, in a passage re- 
plete with eloquence and serious sarcasm, likens the 
people of his generation, who flocked to Westminster 
Abbey to hear the Messiah performed, to a set of 
criminals, who, having been committed upon the 
charge of high treason, amused themselves in prison 
by setting to music, and having performed for their 
amusement, the solemnities of their approaching trial, 
&c.* The whole force of the ridicule, it is evident, 
hinges upon the word " amusement :" substitute for 
it any other which shall imply their making use of 
the most powerful means to impress their minds with 
a due sense of their perilous situation ; and although 
the comparison is rendered more perfect, the sarcasm 
has vanished. Still, as I have already intimated, as 
there does exist in certain minds a strong impression 
of the impropriety of employing music in connexion 
with such topics, I will enter into the subject a littlej 
more at large. ■ 



< Moasiah. Fifty expository discouraeB on IheOratorio of Handel, lireached 
in 1784 and 1785. PubUshed in 2 vola. 1786. The pasBage refrrreil to abovo 
Ik the eommettcnntnt of th» fourth ■crmon. 



I will acknowledge at the outset that there are 
some subjects, which in their own nature are much 
better adapted to musical expression, and the chast- 
ened feelings which music is best suited to produce, 
than others. Thus, the grateful ascription of praise 
to the Giver of all good, is far more appropriate than 
the denunciation of wrath and destruction ; the hap- 
piness of the saints in bliss, than the torments of 
Tophet. How, indeed, it could have entered into the 
brain of a modern composer to take the delivery of 
the law upon Mount Sbiai as the subject of an oratorio, 
I cannot imagine; but as the product is neither popu- 
lar, nor likely to be so, I need not enlarge upon it. 
The best method of determining what subjects are 
proper or improper, as applied to musical purposes, 
is a direct appeal to the authority of Holy Writ. 
Accordingly therein we find, as the grand theme and 
universally pervading principle of every passage so 
applied, " the praise and glory of God." This also 
either is or ought to be the pervading topic of every 
sacred oratorio. This omitted, certainly it should 
have no place in the church. But besides this grand 
theme, there will be found to be other subordinate 
subjects continually introduced by the inspired musi- 
cians of old, as also by the celestial choir in glory. 
Some of the psalms refer in exulting terms to the 
destruction of the enemies of Jehovah, others deplore 
the distressed condition of his peculiar people; indeed 
the whole history of the Jews, up to the time of the 
composition of the psalms, is made subservient to 
the purposes of praise. But not only are all the 



leading features of the history of the Israelites thus 
introduced, but likewise prophetic declarations upon 
the subject of judgment to come. Thus in the 
xevii"' Psalm ; 

"Let the sea be joyful, and all that )s tberein, then shall all the 
trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord ; for he eonieth, for he 
cometb to judge the earth ; he shall judge the world with rigbteous- 
neBB, and the people with his truth." 

B A similar passage occurs at the end of Psalm xcviii. 

'fine of the psalms appointed to be sung in the daily 
service of our church throughout the year. In the* 
Te Deum we sing to the same effect, "We believe 
that thou shalt come to be our Judge." 

The terrible judgment of God upon Pharaoh and 
his host, constituted the subject of the first oratorio 
which the world ever heard. Upon that occasion 
Miriam the prophetess sang the principal treble, and 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, the leading tenor. 
This oratorio might properly be designated, "The 
overthrow of the Egyptians;" and what was the 
burden of the song? "I will sing unto the Lord, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea." Now, I ask the Editor 
of the Record, whether he thinks that " Moses and 
the children of Israel sang this song unto the Lord^' 
iov \h^\Y amusement f and whether we have not fully 
as much cause to "rejoice and give thanks" as they 
had ? The number of performers on that occasion 

. was somewhat more than half a million ; so that 
we may safely imagine that the music was not of a 
>ery intricate character. The most majestic musical 
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effect has ever been found to result from the com- 
bination of power and simplicity. The next musical 
performance on record is, the duet of Deborah and 
Barak, in commemoration of the overthrow of the 
host of the Canaanites, and the destruction of Sisera 
their leader. This composition includes, not only a 
particular detail of the exploit of Jael, Heber's wife, 
but contains also a bitter imprecation against Meroz 
and its inhabitants, "because they came not to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty." Curses, however, are by no means of com- 
mon occurrence in modern oratorios. 

Turn we now to higher themes. 

The Christian dispensation was ushered in with 
the singing of " a multitude of the heavenly host;" 
and their stupendous chorus was, " Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards 
men." 

"What was the particular subject of the " hymn" 
which was sung by our blessed Lord and his disciples 
just before his last sufferings and cruel death, cannot 
be precisely known, but doubtless its import did not 
essentially vary from that of the angelic introitus. 

The sufferings of our crucified Lord and Saviour 
constitute one of the subjects of the exulting strains 
of his beatified followers : " Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain" is surely a sentiment which may well 
excite the grateful hearts, and employ the harmonious 
voices of his chosen people. They are said to sing 
" the song of Moses" also, and may we not sing it 
likewise f One of their songs, it is true, we cannot 




learn until we join their blissful choir, because it is 
not yet revealed to us ; but enough is revealed to us 
to satisfy the mind of the most scrupulous, that all 
the dealings of God towards his church rnay not only 
lawfully but laudably be made the themes of vocal 
praise. " Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord 
God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name'? for thou only art holy; for all nations 
shall come and worship before thee; for thy Judg- 
ments are made manifest," Herein the judgments of 
God are again introduced in sacred song, and sub- 
sequently we find the heavenly host engaged in 
commemorating in like manner the final destruction 
of " Babylon the great." 

Having now shown what topics may properly be 
made the ground-work of sacred musical composition, 
I will, before I take my leave of this part of the 
subject, advert to the possibility of the introduction 
of other matters, which, although the word "sacred" 
may be prefixed in the title page, may yet be highly 
improper as sung in a church. Of this nature is a 
considerable portion of Haydn's otherwise every way 
admirable " Creation." The nature of the objection 
will be sufficiently obvious, without my entering far- 
ther into it. It were well if some of our ecclesiastical 
authorities would undertake the supervision of the 
words of all church performances, in order that no- 
thing might be sung which could by the most scru- 
pulous be considered really unfitting to be spoken in 
the "house of prayer;" and this makes it the more 



to be regretted that the Bishop of London has thought 
proper totally to disconnect himself from the approach- 
ingfestival at the Abbey. Musicians cannot be expected 
to be very sound theologians, and their love of their art 
may be supposed novi' and then at least to lead them 
to choose a composition without much — if indeed 
any — reference to the words, provided only the piece 
be denominated sacred. Of this a singular instance 
may be adduced. A clever writer in the Spectator, 
evidently a musician, in an article printed two or 
thfee weeks ago, gravely suggested to the managers 
of the approaching festival his wish that Mozart's 
celebrated " Missa pro defunctis" might be heard ia 
Westminster Abbey ! The editor of the Standard 
did not fail to take advantage from this circumstance 
to allege that the words are not taken into account 
by musical people, but that the pleasure they ex- 
perience is solely derived from the music. But 
how knew he but that the writer in the Spectator 
might be a devout Roman Catholic, by whom the 
expression of such a wish would be by no means 
improper? The exquisite music of the Requiem may 
well occasion in the mind of every lover of art, and 
science, and taste, and genius, unfeigned regret that 
it has not yet been adequately adapted to other words 
which might be consistently heard in a Protestant 
church ; but the proposal to perform it as it is, me- 
thinks savours very little of that spirit which led 
Robert Testwood (one of the choir of Windsor) to the 
stake, from which, after condemnation, his colleague 
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wiFn great difficulty escaped.* §^ome there 
are, who rather uncharitably deem that it would be 
difficult to tiiid musicians of this age, who would 
suffer martyrdom rather than renounce their religious 
principles, and such suggestions as that of the Spec- 
tator are calculated to give a colour to the doubt. 
Painful, distressingly painful indeed it is to see men 
equally ready to take an engagement in either a 
Protestant church, a Popish chapel, or a Theatre ; 
equally ready to serve God or Baal, and to prostitute 
their talents for any purpose so that they be but 
duly paid. But, as I have intimated before, it is not 
my part to expose abuses. I will only deplore them; 
and pass on. 

The next point of attack, on the part of the op- 
pugners of music -meetings, more especially on that 
of the Record, is what I have termed "the alleged 
■ffrf/««f(i," or accessories, which are stated to be "re- 
velling and banquetting," "masquerading," "dancing," 
and "dissipation ;" a formidable catalogue, to which 
I wonder that "chambering and wantonness," "battle 
and murder, and sudden death" were not added. Of 
this part of the story I shall make short work; for 
Mr. Editor has as egregiously erred, as he would 
have done in charging the judges of the land with all 
the frivolities practised in a county town, on the 
iccaslon of holding the assizes. I have attended 



True, the pmyccs for the dead might be avoidod by subBtJtutiiig " naitj" 
" tit," wherever the latter ncturs in the words of this justly- celebrated 

composition ; but this would not remove the objection to singiiig in a languSiSe 

not " nnderstandeci of all the hearers." 
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several music-meetings, (principally those held in the 
West of England,) and have never been present at any 
revelling, banquetting, masquerading, or dancing : 
what to say to dissipation, I know not, until I can 
ascertain the meaning attached to the word by the 
propounder of the charge. He, perhaps, is not of 
the poet's mind, that "dulceest desipere in loco," 
still he should remember that all are not constitut- 
ed upon the same model. Some, from the greater 
severity and intensity of their serious occupations, or, 
— it may be — from the greater weakness of their 
physical frame, require much more recruiting than 
others; and this very process may (for aught I know) 
be what he intends by the words, "revelling and 
banquetting.'' Certain it is, that music does in a re- 
markable manner excite the digestive organs; and 
equally certain (were it not so) that musical persons 
—whether performers or auditors — must have their 
daily food— or die. Now, when a great number of 
persons from neighbouring towns and villages are 
brought together in one place, for two or three con- 
secutive days, it is not to be wondered at that some 
means are resorted to, either by themselves or by 
others, (or feedhig them. The Editor of the Record 
has perhaps forgotten the injunction, (of higher au- 
thority than that of Queen Elizabeth,) "Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn." If he 
were to put himself in vocal training, at the rate of 
only six hours a day, he would soon be convinced that 
a singer needs a little more sustenance, than that 
which the "east wind," spoken of by Job's friend 



Eliphaz, could afford him. Perhaps, however, the 
writer does not refer to such simple matters, when he 
speaks of "revelling and banquetting; and indeed, 
as he forthwith proceeds to enumerate "masquerading 
and dancing," as among the accessories of musical fes- 
tivals, I think I can perceive what it is he is driving 
at; and I tell him at once, that such doings (be they 
per se laudable or otherwise) have no necessary or 
natural connexion with the performance of sacred 
music, and tliat it has long been the wish of the 
reflecting portion of the musical body, that as far as 
they are associated with such festivals Ihei/ should be 
put an end to. They are attended merely by a few 
of the thoughtless, the giddy, and the gay ; and thus 
those who really go to reap a rich devotional enjoy- 
ment, find themselves at unawares involved in a 
ch?LTge o( dissipation. These things ought not so to 
be. Surely it is possible to conduct a music-meeting 
upon Christian principles. But what shall we say 
to the manner in which the performances are some- 
times announced by printed placards and advertise- 
ments? In these may be seen the sacred name of 
the " Messiah," set forth in conspicuous characters in 
one part of the broadside, and perhaps in another a 
" Grand Fancy Ball," emblazoned in a type of equal 
magnitude ; here announced, a sermon by some right 
Rev. Bishop, and there in ridiculously exaggerated 
letters, the name of some "star" from the Opera- 
house. Such combinations have not in them the 
nature of harmony : I will not attempt to defend 
them. Would to God they had never existed. 
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We come now to the consideration of what — in 
default of a better term — I have denominated the 
actuating principles or motives of the assembly, em- 
ploying this last term in its widest sense, so as to 
include the performers as well as the auditors. And 
first for the auditors, whom the Editor of the Record 
styles "votaries of pleasure," by which I suppose he 
would intimate that they are, in scriptural phrase, 
"lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God." I will 
not dare to take upon myself the functions of a judge 
in such a matter, and can by no means approve the 
spirit of infallibility and consequent dogmatic decision 
adopted by the writer of the article in question, which 
could be justified only upon the supposition of his 
having obtained from the high chancery of heaven a 
patent, as a "searcher of hearts." Upon the subject 
of the nature of the pleasure which may be derived 
from such performances as those which have been 
particularly assailed, much has been already spoken, 
under a former head; I will not add to it now, further 
than to make a short extract from a writer, whose 
opinions the Editor of the Record himself will re- 
spect. The late Rev. John Newton, in the first of 
his discourses before alluded to, says, 

■■If it conld reasonably be Imped that the performers and tlie 
company assembled to bear Ibe music, or even llie grefller part, or 
even n very considerable part of them, were capalile of entering iulo 
tlie B|iirit of the subject ; I will readily allow that tbe Messiah, exe- 
cuted iu so masterly a manner, by persons \vbose hearts, as wM hs 
tlieir voices and inatruiDents, were luned to Ibe Redeemer's praise j 
nccompauied with tbe grateful emotions of an audience duly affected 
with a sense of their obligatioDS to bis Idve ; might afford one of the 
highest and noblest gratifications of which we are capable in the 
present life."B 

• Messiati. Fifty E^tpository DisooursfiB, London, 1786, 
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And now I will suppose it to be the fact, that 
perhaps even many, of those who attend sacred 
musical festivals, go thither from what I will term 
unworthy motives, desire for amusement, the vacuity 
of idleness, the fashion of the day, or (as the least 
exceptionable) a love of art. "What then ? — Shall the 
festivals themselves be therefore interdicted ? By no 
Such a rule of action, once allowed, farewell 

all the ordinances of religion itself. The adver- 
saries seem to lose sight of the consideration, that if 
that class of society, which is so averse to all serious 
contemplation as rarely or never to engage in any 
religious exercises, are, by the attraction of music, 
brought into the house of God, they then are brought 
to hear t/o-ough that powerful medium the most solemn 
truths of revelation plainly and emphatically propounded; 
and who shall say that this is an evil? The Editor 
of the Record may think that the sentiments musi- 
cally uttered are totally disregarded \ but if so, he 
knows little of the common operation of choral music 
upon the human system. In silence and in solitude, 
some scraps will continually recur, and as it were 
ring in the ears of those who have long since left 
the scene of performance ; and the words will present 
themselves with the music. The association, once 
formed, is indissoluble. Who that hears simply the 
instrumental part of the Hallelujah Chorus, in the 
Messiah, but instantly feels his heart occupied with 
the words with which it has been so nobly associated. 
Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!" 

But there is another portion of th 



performers — upon whose actuating principles or mo- 
tives in attending musical festivals, some few para- 
graphs must be bestowed. 

Now of these it may fairly be assumed, that not a 
few are gathered together as a mere matter of business, 
or call it diUi/, to earn a given sum of money towards 
the maintenance of themselves and families. And, 
if the act in which they engage be not in itself un- 
lawful, it will be difEcult indeed to demonstrate that 
in so doing they are guilty of any impropriety : as 
says the apostle, " Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things, live of the things of the 
temple ?" Now doubtless, the sacred musician does 
"minister about holy things." But this does not 
justify the inordinate desire of emolument which has 
unfortunately and disgracefully attached to the cha- 
racters of some eminent performers; an evil which 
would be most effectually checked by the laying 
down a rule never to jniblish tlie names of any of them. 
I have heard indeed of low squabbles as to the order 
of precedence of the names, and even about the size 
of the letters in which they should be announced ; 
degrading disputes, to which, with many other evils, 
such a measure as I have proposed would at once and 
for ever put an end. Neither would the interest of 
the performance be materially lessened by such an 
arrangement, it being sufficiently evident that the 
choruses and orchestral strength constitute the prin- 
cipal attractions. 

But the greatest evil of all remains behind. It is 
asserted by the opponents of musical festivals, that the 




moral and religious character of the perfojiners is not 
such as to justify their being employed in the church. 
This is but obscurely hinted on the present occasion 
by either the Standard or the Record, but it is 
universally understood to be a standing objection on 
the part of those who religiously set their faces against 
such celebrations. It is therefore the more necessary 

||p enter into the subject fairly and without reserve. 
\ It is argued in conversation (for the subject is rather 
too personal in its tendency for public discussion) 
that men who feel nothing of the power of religion 
in their own hearts are of all others the least likely 
to impress it upon the minds of others, upon the 
principle laid down by the classical poet; 

^rand it is uncharitably and unwarrantably assumed 
that musicians generally are men of this vile species; 
men who would sing with equal glee, the praises of 
Jehovah [it is almost an act of profanity to introduce 
the name in such a connexion] or those of Bacchus or 
of Venus ; men in fact of any religion, or of no religion 
at all ; men of dissolute and abandoned character, 
"the filth of the world and the offscouring of all 
things;" and I am sorry to be obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that f fear there have been some, whose 
conduct would fully justify the description. The 
impression indeed is so universal that I may safely 
ask — who is the mao, moving in a reputable walk 
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in life, would — in choosing a profession or calling 
for his son — select that of a musician? Strange 
slate of things to come to pass when larger portions 
of time and greater sums of money are probably 
devoted to the cultivation of (so-called) music, than 
were ever so appropriated in any former period of 
our history ! Comparatively but a few years ago, 
great expectations were entertained from the insti- 
tution of the Royal Academy of Music, expectations 
formed but to be disappointed, inasmuch as the aca- 
demy, although sacred music has not been excluded, 
has, for the greater part, proved little belter than a 
school for the opera. Indeed I much question 
whether this were not the primary intention of its 
founders. This is to be regretted ; not merely upon 
religious grounds, but as being intimately connected 
with the interests of the science ; for it is matter of 
history that if the English, as a nation, excel in any 
department of the art, it is in that of church music. 
But the existence of a Royal Academy, having such 
a bias as that just referred to, is not enough to 
satisfy some of the present race of musicians; as 
is apparent from the circumstance of a petition to 
the King for the establishment of an exclusively 
Eiiglisk opa'a being now in course of circulation 
for signatures ; as though the metropolis did not 
already contain more than theatres enough. How- 
ever, the grounds upon which the petition is founded, 
are indubitably true ; and although I cannot coalesce 
with the prayer of the petition itself, for the establish- 
ment of a " National Opera," I most cordially agree 
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with the sentiment expressed in the circular letter 
which accompanies it. 

"If England is not regarded as a Musical nation, tfae cause mnst 
be sought in the discouragement of native Mnsieal talent, originating, 
not BO inoch in the distaste of the public for English Music, as in 
the want of an Institution wherein the English composer may find 
that reivatd for his labours, which shall enable him to prove that the 
fellow-countryman of a Newton, a Byron, a Shakespeare, and a 
Milton, can in liis art, as they have so triumphantly done in theirs, 

not surpass, at least equal his foieigo competitors." 

Of the fact here stated I entertain no doubt; al- 
Sough I much question whether the establishment 
of a " National Opera" be the best mode of fostering 
native musical talent, and therefore I cannot attach 
my humble signature to the petition.' 'Tis true I am 
not the best qualified in the world to pronounce an 
opinion upon such a matter, never having been present 
at any kind of theatrical performance, (maugre the 
declaration of the Record, as to church perform- 
ances,) and therefore necessarily forming but a very 
inadequate idea of.its nature. It is not for me how- 

Iever to condemn an exclusively theatrical performer. 
f'To his own master he standeth or falleth." I will 
hot cast the first stone ; only, I beseech the stoners, 
Ibat I be not pelted in his stead. 
I This, however, is wide of the objection. If musi- 
BiaDS be, as has been uncharitably alleged, commonly, 
ht even in any considerable proportion to their actual 

7 A clerical friend suggests the establish ment of on OraioHo School. Such 
an inalitution, if it did no more than offer rewards for compoaitiona, and 
ofterwarils perform and publish at its own eipenae the auccwsful pieces, 
I would do much to retrieve the character of Rnglish muBic. At present " an 
ccnduit name a your onlf Mascen&B, and were an unknown H&ndel now to 
iMwk his Matiah round the trade, he had better take it to the butler shop at 
— Quartetljr Miuical Review, vol. vii. p. 469. 



numbers, men of dissolute and abandoned character, 
— a monstrously illiberal supposition, — how can the 
employment of their services in a church be defended? 
Now if, upon even such an absurdly improbable as- 
sumption as this, their services can be defended, 
assuredly there will remain little more to be said in 
vindication of musical festivals. In reply to the 
objection, if urged by a member of the Church of 
England, I would refer to the doctrine propounded 
in the twenty-sixth a7-tide, the title of which (as he 
may read in his prayer book) runs thus, " Of the 
■unworthinessof the Ministers, which hinders not the 
Effect of the Sacraments." Now far be it from me 
to advocate the intentional employment of either un- 
worthy ministers, or unworthy musicians ; but surely 
I may infer from that article, that if the unworthiness 
of the minister hinder not the effect of the sacraments 
themselves, neither does the wickedness of the mu- 
sician hinder the effect of the music. The article 
concludes thus ; 



"NeverthcleBs it appertaineth to the DiBciplioe of tlie Church, 
that enquiry be made of evil Ministers, and that thev be accused by 
those that have knowledge of their oflences ; and finally, being found 
gnilty, by just judgement be deposed.'' 

And so say I that it in like manner appertaineth 
to the discipline of the sacred orchestra, that inquiry 
be made of evil musicians. Not that I would have 
the managers of a festival to erect themselves into a 
corporation of spiritual inquisitors, but merely that 
they should lay it down as a rule, carefully to avoid 
the employment of any one of notoriously profligate 
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orirreli^ous character.' The hint will be underetood 
without ray entering further into the invidious sub- 
ject. If we are not lawfully to listen to sacred music 
until we can collect " a muster of singers and fiddlers" 
who shall at the same time be an array of bond Jide 
saints, farewell to the celebration of the praises 
God on this side of the grave. 

But some may possibly object to the doctrine of 
the twenty-sixth article above quoted, notwithstand- 
ing that it may be proved by most certain warrant 
of Holy Scripture. I refer them to their Bibles, and" 
bid them reflect upon this text, " Have I not chosei 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil?" I will no( 
enlarge. 

However by no means, consistently with any 
proach to truth, can it be affirmed that musicians 
universally are men of no religion. I would fain 
hope indeed that their character in this respect has 
been steadily improving, from the days of Handel to 
the present time. Many I know, both in the Church 
of England and among that exemplary Christian 
people the Moravians, who cheerfully consecrate their 
musical talents to the service of their Creator; mei 



MethinkB this would be a much raorc Tationa.! resolution tbsn one whicli 
1b Bulil to have been arrived at by the oomtnitteo of management of Ihe comiag 
Royal Festival, viz. that the works of all lining camposera Ehall be excluded. 
Why did they not, for consistency Bake, follow this up by another, to the 
ejfect that they would hold the festival without availing themselves of the 
■kill of any lii^mg prrformtr I 

CertaiD it U that for an Engliah scclesiastical eomposer, there is no passport 
to fame like tbu death of the claimant. Living, be may starve; dead, his 
name may be enrolled with the I'lircells, the Crofts, the Boyccs, and a host of 
other defunct worthies. Such is English patronage of English art. 
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whose highest delight it is to celebrate the praises of 
their Almighty Master; men who despise the frivolities 
and fooleries of the world around them, and who — 
imder the influence of grateful piety, — resolve, with 
holy David, that if they play at all, they "will play 
before the Lord." Would the Editor of the Record 
wish to drive such men from the church to the opera- 
house? He will not succeed in the attempt. 

I have reserved till the last, the consideration of 
the objection which gave rise to the whole contro- 
versy, — the place in which the celebration is holden 
— viz. a church. And after what has been urged 
upon the preceding topics, little need to be advanced 
in demonstration of the propriety of holding a sacred 
festival in such an edifice. It would seem almost 
an easier task to prove the mprop7'ielj/ of holding it in 
ajiy other. Where indeed can — what even the Re- 
cord allows to be the subject matter — "the high 
praises of Jehovah," so appropriately be sung as in 
His holy temple? Where can " the sacred mysteries 
of revelation" so fittingly be made the theme of a 
solemn religious exercise, as in a building consecrated 
to the service of the one — living — and true God ? 
Where can His creatures so becomingly assemble to 
hear rehearsed in animating and soul-stirring strains, 
the wonderful works of the King of kings and Lord 
of lords ; as in that house which is so peculiarly de- 
voted to the extension of His kingdom upon earth? 

" Oh that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness; and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men !" 
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"Let them exalt him also in the congregation of the 
people ; and praise him in the assembly of the elders,'^ 
aye, even if it be in Westminster Abbey. 

The objection to the place is in truth so ridiculously 
futile, that I feel it would be but a foolish waste of 
intellect to attempt to give it a serious refutation. 
Desecration ? [for that is the word,] then desecration 
has become a Christian virtue. Desecration? then 
is heaven itself desecrated. Let such carpers consider 
what they say. We, at least we of the Protestant 
communion, are taught that after death there are but 
two states of being. In one of them there is sacred 
musiCy in the other there is none. Let them choose. 
In one, the musical festival is eternal ; the other place 
is not so desecrated ! 

Cloisters, Bristol, May, 1834. 



THE END. 



J. Chilcott, Printer* Briitol. 



